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For education in all kinds of schools the United States spends a 
thousand million dollars a year—less than 10 dollars per capita. Since 
the foundation of our Government the outlay for education has been only 
a little more than we spent in the one year and five months we were in the 
recent war. We spend for tobacco twice as much as for education. For 
joy rides, pleasure resorts and races we spend thrice as much. For cos- 
metics, three-fourths as much; for soft drinks and scented soaps, three- 
fourths as much; for jewellery, half as much. Dr. Claxton, when Com- 
missioner of Education, figured that our bill for luxuries was twenty-two 
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times our bill for schooling. ‘The world has never seen another experiment 
in government comparable with our own. Here tropic, semi-tropic, tem- 
perate and semi-arctic zones, inhabited by peoples gathered from every- 
where, are developing a cosmopolitan civilization founded on se/f-rule. 
Its cornerstone is power to think—a power developed by education. We 
dare not skimp this fundamental process if “government of the people, by 
the people, for the people,” is not to “perish from the earth.” The people 
. cannot rule unless they are educated —The Washington Herald. 
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Late Arrivals Will Require Extra Seating Accommodation — 
On account of the heavy harvest, many pupils will be late in registering. You will require extra desks 


in a hurry—and Osborne of Calgary can fill your order same day as received. 


Prices on Pupils’ Desks quoted below include freight charges prepaid to your Railway Station. Special 
prices on quantities. 





‘MOULTHROP’ MOV- AT LAST! A NEW MAP OF ALBERTA 


ABLE AND ADJUST- ae % ; 
Built in accordance with the requirements of 
ABLE CHAIR. DESK — ihe new Course of Studies and heater the un- 
ofa qualified approval of the Deputy Minister of 
Inereases efficiency Edueation, the Chief Inspector of Schools, the 
of teacher and pupil. Superintendents of the Calgary and’ Edmonton 
Schools and the Trade Commissioner of the 


Makes school, com- Previinte. 


munity centre of dis- 

eign You Need This Map to Get Best Results in 
Blackboards, no mat- Your School. 

ter where located in the E 

room, are available for ©n Plain Rollers 

constant use. On Self-Acting Spring Rollers (very 


i . convenient 
Made in seven sizes, : 


from Grade I. to High 


School. Each $14.75, $15 
$15.25, $15.50. ’ / THE ECLIPSE SANITARY SCHOOL DESK 


Forty thousand out- 
of-town customers took 
advantage of the ser- 
vices of my mail order 
department last year. 
My two . hundred and 
forty page catalogue 
will help you. A> postal 
request will bring you 


Standards designed to withstand unusual strains. 

Iron and woods joined in such a way as to insure abso- 
lute rigidity. 

Three point floor fastening for each foot. 

Seat hinge so designed as to be moiseless even ‘after 
years of use. 


THE-ECLIPSEH ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL DESK . vboe. 41050." iter PERO ti Sane, intent 


Strong, Convenient, Serviceable 
The Seat and Desk can be raised or lowered to suit in- 
dividual needs, simply by loosening a nut. It is adjusted OTHER LINES YOU WILL NEED NOW 
from the side by means of a steel rod, passing entirely 
Hyloplate Blackboard, Blackboard Brushes, Kindergar- 


through the desk from side to side, engaging a simple ] 
ratchet and pinion on-each standard in such a way that. ten Chairs, Chalk, White and Oolored; Maps and Globes, 


when the desk is raised or lowered, both sides are raised. Examination Foolscap, School Ink, Sanitary Supplies, Scien- 
evenly. Taken altogether, the ‘‘ Adjustable’? makes the tific Apparatus, School Clocks, Library Books, Kindergarten 


ideal desk.’ For all ages. Each $12.25, $12.75, $13.25. Supplies. 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 
CALGARY ALBERTA 
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LACHE SCHOOL, ST. BONIFACE, MAN. 
BRANDON (MAN.) SCHOOL BOARD 
WABAMUN SCHOOL BOARD 
CASTOR SCHOOL BOARD 
WAINWRIGHT S§.D. No. 1658 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED No. 32 
DONALDA §.D. 

REDCLIFF SCHOOL BOARD 
VERMILION SCHOOL BOARD 
DRUMHELLER SCHOOL BOARD 
CRAIGMYLE SCHOOL BOARD 
Candidates selected for the above posts who are 


members of the A.T.A. are earnestly requested to apply 
_ for information to 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Ave., Edmonton. 
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PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 

Membership Subscription 

Dues to to The A.T.A. 
Annual Salary A.T.A. Magazine Total 
(1) Under $1500 fj $ 1.00 $6.00 
(2) $1500 but less than $2000 1.00 8.00 
(3) $2000 but less than $2500 R 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2500 and over . 1.00 11.00 


N.B.—The above dues include membership to the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation. The subscription to the ‘‘A.T.A. Maga- 
zine’’ is not compulsory, but no loyal member of the Alliance 
should withhold the $1.00 subscription. 


5. A vigorous collection campaign now will do more than 
anything else to assist the Executive in planning for the entire 


year. A splendid collection report will mean more than most 
members realize. 


Has your Local appointed a good live membership com- 
mittee ? 


CONTRACTS—TEACHERS ACCEPTING NEW POSITIONS 


A recent judgment of the Alberta Appeal Court shows that 
a secretary-treasurer of a school board cannot be delegated to 
make arrangements for appointing a teacher except the school 
board has by resolution at a regular or special meeting specifi- 
cally appointed the particular teacher. If a teacher receives a 
letter from a school board accepting bim as teacher it is neces- 
sary that there be a guarantee given that a resolution such as 
referred to above has been formally passed by the board; other- 
wise the teacher has no hold on the school board nor any of the 
members or officials thereof. The contract MUST be signed 
before the teacher commences duties. 


REPORTS OF LOCAL ALLIANCE MEETINGS, ETC. 


The A.T.A. Magazine does not contain sufficient Alliance 
news. This complaint is frequently made. The fault, however, 
is not due to the management, but to the fact that the Editor 
and others responsible for collecting material for the Magazine 
are not given the necessary support by the Locals. If a Press 
Correspondent has not been appointed by your Local, the Secre- 
tary or President should send in reports of Local Alliance Meet- 
ings, School Fairs, Items of Personal Interest—to members, new 
appointments, marriages of members, deaths of members, etc., 
Reports of Conventions and Institutes, and all other items of 
local educational interest. These reports are really DESIRED, 
and persons sending same will receive the sincere thanks of 
the Provincial Executive. 


TEACHERS IN DIFFICULTIES 


Members are urgently requested not to prejudice their case 
by acting without having received advice previously. Several 
cases have recently been brought to our notice where teachers 
have been stampeded into action—have even resigned—thereby 
rendering it impossible for the Alliance to be of assistance. 


If a member in difficulties is a member of a Local Alliance, 
refer your case to the Local Executive, and,if they so recom- 
mend, the matter may be referred to Headquarters. A report 
should be forwarded by the Local Executive. Many cases may 
be more expeditiously and successfully dealt with by the Local 
Alliance than by the Central body. Local organizations should 
function wherever possible. 


If a Member at Large, a letter, letfergram or long distance 
phone call will be promptly attended to, and the necessary ad- 
vice tendered. (Phone Number 31583, Edmonton.) 


LOCALS 


Have you tried to form a local and been discouraged and un- 
successful? The time of disappointment should now be ended. 
No longer is it necessary to be compelled to gather together 
TEACHERS can meet in one centre, the Annual General Meet- 
ing has instructed the General Secretary to recognize them as 
a Provisional Local Alliance; that is to say: If headquarters 
is informed of the name of the Provisional Local Secretary all 
official notices, communications, etc., will be forwarded. Don’t 
he satisfied by being merely a ‘‘member at large’’: get into 
the organization work, and make the Alliance function in your 
midst—Provisional Locals should spring up everywhere. MAKE 
SURE OF ONE WHERE YOU ARE. Don’t leave it to 
‘*George’’ to do it. Do your ‘‘ bit.’’ 
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The Story of the British People 


A history reader for the pupils of Grades 
V. and VI. The revision of the new edition, 
which is now ready, has been carried out by 
an eminent Canadian author and historian. 
New chapters have been added; others have 
been abridged; statements of fact have been 
amended, and the narrative has been brought 
down to the end of the Great War. The whole 
book has been re-set in larger type and twenty- 
four coloured illustrations added to those in 
black and white. Retail price, postpaid, 60 
cents. 


The Story of the Human Body 


A hygiene reader especially written for the 
pupils of Grades V. and VI. It has won the 
enthusiastic appreciation of specialists im 
school hygiene for it is thoroughly up-to-date, 
so simply written that it holds the pupil’s in- 
terest throughout, and is well illustrated in 
colour. Retail price, postpaid, 60 cents. 





FOR THE SCHOOLS OF ALBERTA 


Authorized Text-Books 


1923-24 
GRADE IX. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
A Christmas Carol—Charles Dickens. 
(Included in ‘‘Christmas Books’’) 
COLLATERAL READING 
Ivanhoe—Sir Walter Scott. 


GRADE X. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Silas Marner—George Eliot. 


COLLATERAL READING 
Oliver Twist—Charles Dickens. 


The above mentioned books may be ob- 
tained in the Nelson Classics at fifty cents a 
copy, postpaid. They are unabridged, printed 
in clear type on good paper, and strongly 
bound in red cloth. Their compact size makes 
them especially desirable for school use. © 


COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL AND GEN. 
ERAL CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 








E. F. MANN LIMITED 


Tailors to Ladies and 
Gentlemen 


High Class Makers of 
Suits, Overcoats, Riding Habits, Sport Suits 


and Knickers 


Place your order NOW and be assured of 


Complete Satisfaction 


10316 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton 




















Thomas Nelson & Sons 
LIMITED 


77 Wellington Street, West 
TORONTO 

















Eye Specialist in Charge of Optical Department 


R. A. WRIGHT 


Southern Alberta’s Leading Jeweler 
Established 1898 


LETHBRIDGE ALBERTA 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRETARIES 
































Local Alliance Name and Address of Secretary 
BASHAW J. L. West, Bashaw. 
PUN OS. a ee a Mrs. Bell 
ES D. Gallagher 
SEE TEER ‘cc cccncescces Mr. C. V. Asselstine, B.A., Bellevue. 
CALGARY PUBLIC ............ C. A. L. Maberley, 244 19 Ave. N.W. 
CALGARY HIGH ................ Mr. I. C. Flick, 1838 34th Ave. S.W. 
EE ERIE. Miss L. Lang 
CARDSTON Miss Lucille Woolf, Cardston. 
CHAUVIN Mr. G. W. Saul, Chauvin. 
CHINOOK Miss N. Reist, Chinook. 
GERROEIIIE ncscenccccnccsenecscnsnconst F. L. Tilson 
CLARESHOLM. .................<- I. J. Kain. 
CLIVE Mr. G. Shaver, Clive. 
CLYDE Mr. H. Aldridge, Clyde. 
CGRATGBE YLB.. nw ..cc-ccccesseeesee 
CONSORT Cc. G. Nimmons 
DAYSLAND Mr. J. F. Barker, Daysland. 
| cee Mr. Grant. 
DONALDA Miss L. M. Flack, Donalda. 
DRUMHELLER 





EDGERTON Mr. R. Hulland, Edgerton. 

EDMONTON HIGH ............ Mr. A. E. Rosborough, 9611 83 Ave. 
EDMONTON PUBLIC ........ Miss L. Robinson, Parkdale School 
EDMONTON SEPARATE..Miss M. McAnally, 10011 113th St., 








EDSON Mrs. O. Sweet. 
ELNORA Manson I. Kelly. 
pen AE Mn A Mr. A. D. Norris. 


FORT SASKATCHEWAN E. Muncaster 














GLEICHEN Miss A. H. Noble. 

rc) FN.) SE Lees Mr. G. Bishop, Granum. 

HANNA Miss E. A. McLeod, Hanna. 

WEUEMMETEE,  ccccaccxcncscccconcesstere Mr. Foster. 

pk yp eee Miss A. Creighton, High River. 

HILLCREST Miss B. C. Sellon. 

yi oy | 5 | aR RURRNinSTSERETE Mr. Sam Crowther, Innisfree. 

BIE. keriesccsvssiscensnacenscnial Miss I. J. Hotson 

LAMONT Miss Ada A. Crilley, B.A. 

pipe re P. 8. Collins, 1740 7 Ave. N. Leth- 
bridge. 

pT ae ne Miss R. Glenn, Magrath. 


MEDICINE HAT PUBLIC R. B. Torjussen, 836B 4th Street 
MEDICINE HAT HIGH ...Mr. W. R. Baker, B.A., Alexandra 
High School. 



































SUA RATE E. Anderson 

pg S| ; ar eee John Paul, Monitor 

MUNDARE Miss J. J. S. McCallum, Mundare. 
pi ae te Mr. H. G. Menzies, M.A., Nanton. 
EE sc a'w a 0.6's cqreet Miss R. McLaughlin 

> cane eer Miss L. C. Patterson, Okotoks. 
OYEN Mrs. Alice C. Robinson, Oyen. 
PINCHER CREEE .............. Miss B. Saville, Pincher Creek 
PROVOST Miss A: Imlah, Hayter. 
RAYMOND Miss N. Erdman, Raymond 
RED DEER Miss Pearl Ebert, B.A., Red Deer. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN PE.. 

SOOT TAD ................... W. Pinchuk, Smoky Lake 
Fg EY Miss Grace Rogers, Stettler. 
STIRLING M. Campbell, Stirling. 

STROME M. Creig, Strome 

SUFFIELD Mr. Thos. Baillie, Brooks. 
TABER Miss Lily Perkins, Taber. 
THREE HILLS .................... Miss Simons, Three Hills. 

; | | Renee eee Miss McNeill 

TROCHU. A. E. Warren, Trochu 
VEGREVILLE ..............-.---- Miss I. M. Mitchell, Vegreville. 
VERMILION Miss L. Oakley, Vermilion 
VETERAN. I. Davis, Veteran 























VIKING ... Miss G. Gallagher. 
VULCAN Miss C. Wylie, B.A., Vulcan. 
WASKATENAU LWW... Mr. Hunter, Waskatenau. 
WETASKIWIN .................... Miss O. I. Blakeley, Wetaskiwin. 
YOUNGSTOWN .................. W. E. Frame, Youngstown. 
PROVISIONAL LOCALS 
ARROWOOD......................... ..Miss McDonald, Gleichen. 
CESSFORD. Mr. Adams, Cessford 
DUCHESS. Miss Smith, Duchess 
SEY Sino bc dab oésaear O. C. Reed 
ENO AMT... ot oo Mrs. Hill, Enchant 
ROSEMARY........................... .Mr. McNamara, Rosemary 
ATHABASCA ...................... Mr. C. O’ Daly. 
LINFIELD Mr. W. Wallace 
ie at Sy a oes tar: Ruth M. Rannie 


Newly appointed Secretaries of Locals are asked to inform 
Headquarters immediately after appointment in order that our 
record may be kept up-to-date. The list of Locals and Secre- 
taries will be published every month in the A.T.A. Magazine. 





JOIN THE WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU 





Not every union teacher can go to Brookwood 
Workers’ College to study problems of workers educa- 
tion, but every union teacher can join the Workers’ 
Education Bureau. Joining the W. E. B. means that 
you will be on the mailing list, that you will receive 
not only the regular issues of the Quarterly Journal, 
but that you will receive all the bulletins issued on the 
process and the progress of workers’ education. Not 
only this, but you will unfailingly get some new lights 
on old problems. Workers’ education has to be live or 
it ceases to be at all. A new technic of handling classes 
is rapidly emerging from this imperative demand that 
the teacher of mature men and women shall be simple, 
yet profound; authoritative, yet a learner; apt at tell- 
ing what he knows, and apt at finding what must still 
be taught and learned. The Workers’ Education Bur- 
eau is collecting book lists, syllabi of courses, reports 
of experience in all lines; the Bureau is also making 
a directory of teachers who are desirous of teaching in 
the workers’ education movement. It is, in short, a 
clearing house of information on this all-important 
subject. 

At its sixth annual convention the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers pledged its support to the Work- 
ers’ Education Bureau. Become a better union teacher 
by joining the W.E.B. 

The annual fee is $2.00. Address Spencer Miller, 
Jr., Secretary, Workers’ Education Bureau, 476 
Twenty-fourth Street, New York. 





CO-OPERATION 


It’s not the guns or armament 
Or the money they can pay, 

It’s the close co-operation 

That makes ’em win the day. 

It is not the individual 

Or the army as a whole, 

But the ever lasting teamwork 
Of every bloomin’ soul.—Kipling. 





‘“Willie,’’ said his mother, ‘‘I must insist that you 
stop shooting craps—those poor little things have just 
as much right to live as you have.”’ 
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OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


is now ready. Write at once for a copy if you are interested in 
any of the following: 
JOHNSTON’S MAPS, GLOBES AND CHARTS 
GENERAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
SLATE AND HYLOPLATE BLACKBOARDS 
BRADLEY’S KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY SUPPLIES 
ART MATERIALS AND MODELS 
PICTURES FOR STUDY AND DECORATION 
You may also desire to purchase Physical, Chemical and Bio- 
logical Apparatus, on which we publish a special catalogue, so 
should you like to have a copy, please mention this when writing. 


THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


School Equipment of All Kinds 
215 VICTORIA STREET : - - - - - : TORONTO 
































A MESSACE TO THE 
TEACHERS OF ALBERTA 


Do you know that many children are backward in their studies, not be- 
cause they lack the necessary willingness and ability, but because of im- 
proper food? 


Surveys made in many of the larger cities confirm the fact that a large 
percentage of backward children belong to well-to-do families. They receive 
plenty of food, but not sufficient NOURISHING food. 


Milk is the only perfect food. It contains all the elements necessary to 
sustain life and increase the mental and bodily vigor. The most eminent medi- 
eal authorities advise that every child should drink at least a quart of milk 
a day. 


A liberal milk diet will transform listless, inattentive, ailing children into 
healthy, vigorous, painstaking pupils, enabling them to achieve a greater suc- 
cess in their studies, and thus considerably improve your class record. 


Please think it over. 
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Chird Annual Meeting of Canadian Cearhers’ Federation 














This year the Dominion-wide organization of Cana- 
dian teachers held its third annual meeting in the 
grand old city of Montreal on August 7th, 8th, 9th and 
10th. The meetings were held in the Faculty Room 
of the Medical Building of McGill University. There 
were delegates present from eight provinces, Nova 
Scotia alone being unrepresented. New Brunswick, 
though not yet affiliated, sent a ‘‘ watching delegate,”’ 
and Quebee and Prince Edward Island, the two prov- 
inces which joined during the current year, were each 
represented by official delegates for the first time. 

The morning session of the first day was opened 
by the President, H. W. Huntly, of Winnipeg. There- 
upon Sir Arthur Currie, the Principal of McGill, on 
behalf of the educational institutions of Montreal wel- 
comed the delegates to Canada’s metropolis. Sir Ar- 
thur made it clear that Montreal is the ‘‘Mecea for 
Conventions,’’ not because it is ‘‘less arid’’ than other 
regions of Canada, but because of the inspiration to 
be drawn from the great natural beauty of the Island 
of Montreal, and from its wealth of historical interest. 
Truly, Montreal is inspiriting. 

The session then proceeded to strike committees 
and hear reports. The Credential Committee consisted 
of R. E. Howe, Montreal, and E. K. Marshall, Portage 
La Prairie, Man. The members of the Constitution 
Committee were: W. N. Finlay, Yorkton, Sask., Chair- 
man; Harry Charlesworth, Victoria, B. C.; C. W. Laid- 
law, Winnipeg, Man.; H. C, Newland, Edmonton, Alta , 
and H. R. H. Kenner, Peterborough, Ontario. In ask- 
ing for further committees, President Huntly express- 
ed a desire to have all contentious matters fought out 
in committee, so that the sessions might move smooth- 
ly, rapidly, and effectively. Accordingly a Resolutions 
Committee was appointed consisting of G. J. Reeve, 
Winnipeg, Man.; W. J. Bailey, Regina, Sask.; G. A. 
Fergusson, Vancouver, B. C.; J. D. Seaman, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I.; and R. E. Howe, Montreal, Que. No com- 
mittee on policy was formed, but there was a Budget 
Committee consisting of Miss N. M. MeKillican, Vice- 
toria, B. C.; J. E. Somerville, Edmonton, Alta.; Dean 
Sinelair Laird, Macdonald College, Quebec; E. K. Mar- 
shall, Portage La Prairie, Man.; Miss H. 8. Arbuthnot, 
Toronto, Ont.; W. E. Parker, New Perth, P.EI.; and 
Miss C. E. McGregor, Prinee Albert, Sask. Dr. E. A. 
Hardy, Toronto, chairman of last year’s Budget Com- 
mittee, acted as advisor. These committees certainly 
lightened in a very great measure the task of the gen- 
eral sessions by themselves getting through with an 
immense amount of ‘‘spade work.”’ 

The reports of the President and also of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer are given in full below. It will suffice 
here to point out that these reports show that the Fed- 
eration has received much better support this year 
from the various provincial organizations than ever 
before. In a later issue we shall be able to give the 
full text of the reports of the several provineial dele- 
gates. It may be remarked here that while the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Alliance is perhaps not the strongest 
organization in the C.T.F. it is certainly well above the 
average both in financial strength and in the strength 
and progressiveness of its membership and _ policies. 
Some of the western organizations for example, the 
Secondary School Teachers’ Federation of Ontario, en- 
joy exceptional advantages, and have developed great 





strengch. Here and elsewhere a sound pensions scheme 
and the practice of terminating agreements only at the 
end of the school year have done much to stabilize the 
profession. In Prinee Edward Island, however, sal- 
aries have been practicaly doubled by the formation of 
a provineial organization affiliated with the C.T.F. 

Sessions of the general meeting were addressed by 
Dr. G. W. Parntalee, Deputy Minister of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for Quebec; Rev. W. Mor- 
ris, Secretary of the Ontario Trustees’ Association, who 
is now organizing a Dominion body of trustees; Mrs. 
Rixham, a fraternal delegate from the National Union 
of Women Teachers of England and Wales, and Mrs. 
Josephine Colby, a fraternal delegate from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. 

The delegates were most certainly entertained 
‘‘yoyally’’ in the ‘‘Royal City.’’ On the evening of 
the first day’s session they were the guests of the Pro- 
vincial Government at a banquet at the Mount Royal 
Hotel. Here they were addressed by the Hon. Athan- 
ase David, Provincial Secretary for Quebec, a_bril- 
liant French-Canadian orator. With all the charm of 
a cultivated Frenchman, not quite so much at home 
in English as he would be in French, the speaker set 
forth the special problems of Quebee in educating and 
maintaining her rural population. He made a plea 
for a broader Canadian national spirit in which the 
problems of education, immigration, and agricultural 
life may be envisaged with a sense of their national 
importanee. It is no longer reasonable for the other 
provinces of the Dominion to patronize Quebee, for 
Quebee is facing her difficulties with success, and has 
already attained a sound prosperity. The guests very 
much enjoyed this glowing address and will long re- 
member it and the charming address in French by the 
Hon. Cyrille F. Delage, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

The delegates were, on the second day, the guests 
of the Montreal Rotary Club, who drove them by auto- 
mobile to Lachine, Ste. Anne de Bellevue and Senne- 
ville—a most beautiful and fascinating trip, combining 
the charm of natural beauty with the lure of historic 
interest. What teacher, for example, who knows the 
‘*Canadian Boat Song,’’ would not be delighted to see 
Ste. Anne’s Church and Tom Moore’s House—now o0c- 
cupied, by the way, as a suburban branch of the Bank 
of Montreal. Besides there were the Hudson’s Bay 
House, Fort Senneville, and Simon Fraser’s Grave. 





For luncheon the delegates gathered at Macdonald 
College, and were made welcome by Dr. Harrison, the 
Principal, and the Summer School students. In the 
afternoon the return trip to Monireal was made by 
boat through the Lachine Rapids—a somewhat thrill- 
ing experience for the delegates. 

On the evening of the thizd day, the Federation 
was entertained at dinner at the Windsor Hotel as the 
guests of the Provincial Association of the Protestant 
Teachers of Quebec, Mrs. E. A. Irwin, of Outremont, 
presiding. This function concluded the official enter- 
tainment of the delegates, but there were numerous 
other delightful visits for those to whom Montreal was 
new—to the Chureh of Notre Dame, the Chateau de 
Ramezay, the Art Gallery and the 8.S. Montcalm of 
the C.P.R. Line—and, of course, the climb up Mount 
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Royal. It was a wonderful week, truly!—a week 
never to be forgotten. 

Two matters of outstanding importance engaged 
the attention of the Federation. One was affiliation 
with the World Federation of Educational Associa- 
tions, at a recent meeting of which in San Francisco, 
President Huntly and Past President Charlesworth 
were delegates. The other matter was that hardy an- 
nual, the amendments to the constitution! The most 
important change was the reduction in the number of 
members of the Executive, which now consists of— 
President, Vice-President, Past President, Secretary- 
and one representative to be chosen by each province 
which is: not represented by one at least of the four 
officers first named. The idea is to get a smaller group 
of officers who have, therefore, a better chance of 
meeting, or at least of getting some action on matters 
of importance which are left in its charge by the An- 
nual Meeting, or arise during the year. The new offi- 
cers are: 

President.—H. C. Newland, M.A., LL.B., Edmonton, 
Alta. 

Vice-President.—E. A. Hardy, B.A., D.Paed., To- 
ronto, Ont. 

‘Secretary-Treasurer.— Harry Charlesworth, Viec- 
toria, B. C. 

Past President—H. W. Huntly, M.A., Winnipeg, 
Man. 

For Saskatchewan.—W. N. Finlay, B.A., Yorkton, 
Sask. 

For Quebee.—Sinelair Laird, M.A., B. Phil., Dean 
of the School for Teachers, Macdonald College, P.Q. 

For P.E.I.—J. D. Seaman, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

The official delegates from the various provinces 
were: : 

The President, H. W. Huntly, M.A., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

British Columbia—Chas. E. Fergusson, Vancouver ; 
N. Margaret McKillican, Victoria; Harry Charles- 
worth, Victoria. 

Alberta—J. E. Somerville, Edmonton; H. C. New- 
land, Edmonton; Chas. E. Peasley, Medicine Hat. 

Saskatchewan—Wm. J. Bailey, Regina; Christina 
E. McGregor, Prince Albert; Wm. N. Finlay, Yorkton. 

Manitoba—C. W. Laidlaw, E. Kildonan; G. J. 
Reeve, Winnipeg; EK. K. Marshall, Portage la Prairie. 

Ontario—H. R. H. Kenner, Peterborough; L. C. Col- 
ling, Hamilton; Helen 8S. Arbuthnot, Toronto. 

Quebec—Sinelair Laird, Macdonald College; Eliza- 
beth A. Irwin, Outremont; R. E. Howe, Westmount. 

Prince Edward Island—J. D. Seaman, Charlotte- 
town; D. Ernest Parker, New Perth. 

New Brunswick — Geo. E. Marr, St. Martin—as 
visiting delegate. 

The 1924 meeting of the C.T.F. will be held at Vic- 
toria, B. C. 





REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


Delegates to the 4th Annual Convention of the Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation: 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It affords me much pleasure to be present at this 
Convention and to see the interest which is shown. I 
wish you would bear with me while I present the fol- 
lowing report, which although brief wil cover most 
of the important events in our work during the past 
year. 

The first thing I wish to report on is the matter of 
finance. This I feel should be discussed in the very 





beginning, since it is so essential to our organization 
at this stage of its development. 

Some of you will remember that at our Convention 
in Saskatoon last year we had a difficulty with our 
financial situation. All the last morning of the Con- 
vention was given over to the discussion of what was 
the best thing to be done to wipe out our debts and 
thus begin over again as far as our finances were con- 
cerned. Certain allotments were made for each prov- 
ince to pay or to receive in order to settle the expenses 
of the Toronto Convention. Then a straight levy of 
$150 was asked from each province to cover, as I un- 
derstood, the expenses of the Saskatoon Convention 
and a straight 50 cents per member was levied for this 
year’s work. This, however, was not the interpreta- 
tion taken by all the delegates and soon I found a dif- 
ficulty. The $150 did not cover the expenses of the 
Saskatoon Convention and the bills came in thick and 
fast with not sufficient money in our treasury to meet 
them. For a time I was completely perplexed. The 
time was rapidly passing and J, on account of our fin- 
ancial situation, could make no progress. I made my 
difficulties known to the President and Executive of 
the Manitoba Teachers’ Federation, and they came to 
my rescue, contributing $600 which was more than 
their quota at that time. Manitoba was soon followed 
by the Secondary School Teachers of Ontario and for 
the time being it seemed as if it would be possible to 
carry out a progressive policy during the remainder 
of the year. A large bill of over $1,200, mostly cover- 
ing back debt, came iii from British Columbia. If our 
Secretary had paid this our treasury would have been 
again depleted. Hence I asked our Secretary to pay 
the part of it which belonged to this year and leave 
the rest until later in the year when I could get a com- 
mittee to unravel the difficulty and:‘to bring in a re- 
port. I have asked Mr. Charlesworth, Mr. Laidlaw, 
Miss Arbuthnot, Mr. Howe and Dr. Hardy to act on 
this committee and to report at this Convention, spe- 
cially where our Convention belongs, e.g., Is it the 
Saskatoon or Montreal Convention that belongs to the 
past year? 

Now let me emphasize upon the delegates the great 
need of getting the matter of the finances clear. Noth- 
ing should be done in a hurry or without a clear under- 
standing on the part of every delegate. It was quite 
possible for the officers last year to simply pay back 
debts and to be able to do nothing new until February 
or March of this year. 

I wish to say that I did not follow this policy. I 
knew Manitoba and Ontario had rushed to our assist- 
ance in order to get something constructive done, so 
I refused for the time being to pay some of these debts, 
and tried to initiate as active a policy as I knew how. 
I hope the provinces concerned, with this explanation, 
will forgive me. 

With. this line of procedure I am glad to be able to 
report to you that during the year we earried on an 
active policy and have finished up with a good balance 
to our eredit. The details of this, however, I will leave 
to our Secretary, Miss Arbuthnot, to report. 

Now my experience during the past year forees me 
to suggest that the affiliated provincial organizations 
do not delay in sending in their fees. Some ought to be 
forwarded early and the rest later on. Because our 
organization should be able to meet all emergencies 
at all times of the year, and is just as much in need of 
funds during the early autumn as during the later 
spring or summer. 

Bulletin——During the year three bulletins were is- 
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sued for information between the Executives and also 
for general information regarding the organization. 
These bulletins took time and patience and I wish to 
thank Dr. Hardy and his committee for the excellent 
work they did in the interest of the Federation. These 
bulletins were distributed not only in the provinces 
which belong to the Canadian Federation, but in the 
other provinces as well. In fact, they were very use- 
ful to communicate information to both the teachers 
of the Old Country and of the United States. 

Personally, I would like to see these continued. At 
least two should be published, since the expense is so 
small. An organization like this requires some special 
organ of its own, and I hope to see the day when it 
will have a National Educational Journal similar to 
the journal of the National Education Association of 
the United States. 

Affiliations —The Federation during the year great- 
ly increased its membership. Shortly after the New 
Year, the Protestant. Teachers of Quebee asked for 
affiliation with the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
and were welcomed into the organization. Quebec 
has a strong body of well-trained teachers and they 
will do much in framing the future policy of our or- 
ganization. Also a few weeks ago the teachers of 
Prince Edward Island asked to join the Federation 
and were admitted. We are glad to welcome their 
delegates with us at this Convention. Prince Edward 
Island is one of the Maritime Provinces where so many 
educators come from, and we must in the near future 
have them all with us. It is gratifying to be able to 
report that although only three years oldy the Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation has affiliated with it every 
province in Canada with the exception of two, one of 
which, I understand, has an official representative at 
this Convention. 

Conventions.—The Federation did not forget the 
opportunities offered at the big conventions for con- 
structive work, and thus sent several delegates to 
these during the year. Mr. Howe of Montreal was sent 
to St. John, N.B., to address the teachers’ convention 
there. Mr. Howe proved to be a worthy representa- 
tive and as a result of his work, Mr. Marr is with us 
at this Convention as an official representative from 
the teachers of New Brunswick. 

, Miss Colwell of Winnipeg went to Toronto and Miss 
McAuley of Toronto visited Winnipeg and addressed 
the Convention there. Both of these teachers did ex- 
cellent work and I hope that this exchange of teach- 
ers between provinces and cities may be increased. It 
always seems to me humiliating to have other profes- 
sions addressing our Conventions and telling us what 
we should do. No one should be better fitted to give 
advice in Education than the specially trained teach- 
ers themselves. 

Another important Convention during the past 
year was the Convention of the National Council of 
Education which met in Toronto during Easter week. 
The Federation was ably represented at this Conven- 
tion by Miss E. 8. Colwell of Winnipeg, Miss H. S. Ar- 
buthnot of Toronto, Dr. E. A. Hardy of Toronto, and 
Mr. Chas. G. Fraser of Toronto. A report given by 
Miss Colwell has been printed in many parts of the 
West, but we will have a special report given by Dr. 
Hardy at this Convention. 

During the year I, as President, visited Saskatche- 
wan and spoke at the Convention in Regina. The at- 
tendance was very large and it offered me a splendid 
opportunity to discuss with the teachers of Saskatche- 
wan the problems common to teachers. I found in 





Saskatchewan a live organization under able leader- 
ship. In the near future I anticipate one of the larg- 
est organizations of the C.T.F. in the Province of 
Saskatchewan. 

Appeal.—According to a resolution passed at the 
last Convention the Executive issued an appeal in be- 
half of the teachers of New Westminster, Edmonton 
and Brandon. There was some delay in getting these 
out, but when printed they contained all information 
concerning each ease, and the admirable stand taken 
by the teachers in the interests of our profession was 
duly emphasized. The response has been fairly good 
but I am not in a position to say definitely what it is 
until the delegates report. 

Constitution.—Perhaps one of the most important 
things to be considered at this Convention is the study 
of the Constitution. The Constitution as it now stands 
is somewhat faulty. If any one doubts this statement 
let him act as President for three months and see for 
himself. I wish to say that I tried to follow it early 
in the year, but found it very awkward. The person- 
nel of the Executive changed and then the old mem- 
bers lost interest, and referred me to the newly ap- 
pointed delegates. To overcome the difficulty I kept 


‘in touch with either the President or the Secretary of 


the provincial organizations and consulted them ou 
all doubtful points. However, I would suggest that 
the Executive in the future be reduced in number, say 
to four or five, and that these constitute the Executive 
for the year. No President can do his best when his 
Executive is continually changing and the personnel 
uneertain. Again I would like to urge that when our 
constitution is in its growing stage that each delegate 
here answer all correspondence promptly to the Presi- 
dent or Secretary. Great delays occurred through lack 
of promptness, and I feel quite sure that some mem- 
bers did not realize the inconvenience they were put- 
ting the officers to by delay or partial neglect in re- 
plying to correspondence. Yet, I wish to thank the 
Executive as a whole for their keen interest and will- 
ingness to co-operate. 

Other Items.—There are many items which I could 
discuss with you in this report, but I judge it super- 
fluous, since they all have been printed in our bulle- 
tin. I might, however, say that we tried to get a dele- 
gate to go to Paris to represent us at the Convention 
of the Teachers of France, but we had not the time 
to make the necessary arrangements. 

Recently we had an invitation to send a delegate 
to the International Convention at La Hague, but I 
failed to get in contact with the teachers now overseas 
and so we will not be represented there on August 
20th, unless, while in Montreal, I can make such ar- 
rangements. I believe it is very important for us as 
an organization to have strong representatives at these 
international gatherings. And I found it remarkable 
how the Canadian Teachers’ Federation was known 
abroad as well as the prestige it seemed to carry. This 
seems the more remarkable when we consider how 
young our organization is. 

World Convention at San Francisco.—During the 
past year, the most important convention as far as our 
Federation is concerned was the World Conference at 
San Francisco, California. This Convention met dur- 
ing June 26th—July 6th in the Fairmont Hotel and 
consisted of 200 delegates representing 40 different 
nations. It was of*such importance that I have ar- 
ranged for a special report to be given at this Con- 
vention. However, in this report I wish you to note 
these facts: (1) The purpose of this Convention was 
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to promote the principles of peace throughout the 
world. It was thought that it might be possible to 
form some sort of an organization whereby the schools 
of the different nations might be used to promote a 
better understanding among the peoples of the world. 
This organization, I am glad to say, has been formed 
and Mr. Charlesworth, our ex-president, has been ap- 
pointed on the directorate of that body. (2) In Canada 
there was a general apathy and lack of interest in this 
movement. I received full information concerning it 
from Dr. Thomas, the new president, but when I spoke 
to educational officials, members of the National 
Council, etc., they seemed to have little or no idea of 
its importance. This apathy was also shown by the 
few delegates which attended. Outside -of British 
Columbia, I was the only Canadian delegate, and I did 
not decide to go until one week before I left Winni- 
peg. I wish to thank the Executive for insisting that 
I should go, because I feel that a great work has been 
accomplished. A connection has been made between 
the N.E.A. and the C.T.F. and a representative of the 
N.E.A. as a result is with us here. We had a golden 
opportunity to show a proper attitude towards the 
teachers of the United States, and we have bcen a 
factor in organizing this great world movement. 

I travelled west to this Convention over the C.P.R. 
and on my way got in touch with the officials in Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia. At Seattle I met Mr. 
Charlesworth and we travelled together by boat from 
Seattle to San Francisco. When we arrived we were 
given a friendly welcome. Every courtesy was shown, 
and I hope if the American teachers ever come to Can- 
ada that the Canadian teachers will reciprocate the 
courtesy shown to their delegates at San Francisco. 

The Convention divided into seven sections and 
four Canadian delegates decided that the greatest 
amount of good could be accomplished if each took a 
section and for the most part remained in that see- 
tion. Mr. Charlesworth went in A Section on the for- 
mation of a world organization and I went into See- 
tion F on illiteracy. Three sections had no Canadian 
delegates, so Miss Jamieson, a teacher of British Col- 
umbia, and a student in Berkeley Summer School, went 
into another section and proved a worthy representa- 
tive. 

I have asked that a report from each delegate be 
included in the special report to be given by Mr. 
Charlesworth at this Convention. 

In econeluding this introduction to the special re- 
port I might say that your representatives—your 
president and ex-president—had the honor to be ap- 
pointed Chairmen of the special committees from their 
respective sections and were the first to introduce reso- 
lutions before the plenary council, Mr. Charlesworth 
on the appointing of an education attaché to the em- 
bassy of each nation and mine was on the appointment 
of an illiteracy commission with headquarters at New 
York. This privilege is something we, I am sure, will 
always cherish. 

At this Convention here in Montreal I hope some 
definite steps will be taken to link up with this world 
organization which has just been formed. The fact 
that we are meeting so shortly after its formation gives 
us a splendid opportunity to be one of the first to 
move. 

Outside Delegates——During this Convention it was 
not only my privilege to meet the delegates from the 
many nations represented, but it was also my extreme 
pleasure to meet the delegates from the different parts 
of the British Empire. In order to get better acquain- 





ted we arranged ¢ small banquet and around the table 
there sat 17 delegates representing India, New Zea- 
land, Canada, Seotland and South Africa. Short 
speeches were given and a general good time enjoyed. 

Let me say that some of these delegates are with us 
today. I take great pleasure in welcoming to this Con- 
vention Mr. Geo. C. Pringle, Secretary of the Scottish 
Teachers’ Association; also Hemendra K. Rakhit rep- 
resenting India, and Mrs. Winnifred M. Rixham rep- 
resenting the Women of England. I hope these teach- 
ers will feel at home while with us and that they wiil 
carry back an inspiring word concerning Canada. 

There are many visitors here from the different 
provinces of Canada. I wish to extend a welcome to 
them all. And I hope that from this convention a great 
unifying influence will go out throughout the length 
and breadth of this Dominion. This convention has 
been arranged so that ample time will be given for 
deliberation. Let me exhort you to take as much up 
in committee as possible before introducing it on the 
floor of the Convention. 

Before closing I wish to thank Miss Arbuthnot for 
the able way she performed her difficult task. To her, 
to a very great extent, has been due the measure of 
success which we have had during the past year. The 
Seretary in the East and the President in the West 
worked out splendidly. I would recommend after this 
year’s experience that one officer be in the East and 
the other in the West, and that copies of all letters 
sent to the one be sent to the other. During the year I 
sent Miss Arbuthnot copies of all letters written in 
the Winnipeg office and received copies of those sent 
from Toronto. In this way the two officers were kept 
in touch with the whole working of our Federation. 

I wish to thank you all for the privilege of being 
your President during the past year. It has been 
something that I will always appreciate. I may say 
that on all occasions I tried to discharge my duty. My 
action may not have been what it should have been; 
but it represented the best judgment that I possessed, 
and in closing I wish also to thank the ex-president, 
Mr. Charlesworth, Dr. Hardy, Mr. Howe, Mr. Laid- 
law, and all the other members of the executive for 
the excellent co-operation given me last year, and thus 
nabling the Federation to reach its present degree of 
development. 

Yours most humbly ‘submitted, 
(Signed) H. W. HUNTLY, 
President. 





REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 

There has been a steady improvement in the finan- 
cial, basis of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation dur- 
ing the three yars of its growth. It is not ygt quite 
what it. should be, but the last year is incomparably 
in advance of the two former years. 

While our balance, if any, after the Convention, 
will not be large, we must remember that the action 
of last year’s Annual Meeting left an empty treasury 
with obligations to meet; and that we are financing 
two (perhaps three) Conventions this year, as well as 
paying off past debts. With our income it ought to be 
comparatively easy to carry on in future years. 

We have the very great pleasure of recording the 
inclusion of two more provincees—Quebee and Prince 
Edward Island. Efforts were made to bring in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the President offering to 
send a representative to discuss the matter. New 
Brunswick accepted the offer, and Mr. R. E. Howe, 
B.A., of Westmount, undertook the mission at the re- 
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quest of the officers. New Brunswick decided to send 
a delegate to this Conference and to hear his report 
before taking final action. 

The transportation expenses of the 1921 Conven- 
tion have been settled according to the plan on Page 
37, Bulletin No. 1. There was a divergence of opinion 
about the Saskatoon delegates’ expenses, and only a 
part of these have been paid, pending the decision of 
this Convention. 

Following the instructions of the last Convention, 
three Bulletins were published and distributed among 
the Provinces. Two thousand of each number were 
printed at a total cost (including printing, envelopes 
and mailing) of $539.30. 

A feature of this year’s work has been the exchange 
of speakers at Conventions. Toronto had the pleasure 
of meeting a number from other provinces who came 
to attend the meetings of the National Council of Edu- 
cation. Some of these addressed meetings at the 
O.E.A., notably, Mr. Howe of Quebec, Miss Colwell of 
Manitoba, and Miss Going of Alberta. Miss McAuley 
of Toronto, addressed the Manitoba teachers in Win- 
nipeg, and Mr. Huntly spoke to the Saskatchewan 
Teachers’ Alliance in Regina. Reports from these 
provinees indicate that this exchange is very valuable 
and should ‘be increasingly practised. 

An invitation was received from Paris, France, to 
send a representative to the Confederation of French 
Intellectual Workers. The President cabled regrets. 
Three delegates were sent to the National Council of 
Education and Character Building in Toronto at Eas- 
ter. Dr. Hardy will give a report. Mr. Huntly, at the 
request of the Executive, attended the World Confer- 
ence on Education at Oakland, California, as our rep- 
resentative, and will give a report. 

A memorandum was sent out containing the basis 
of an appeal to the teachers for compensation of those 
who suffered financially for the rights of the Federa- 
tion in Edmonton and New Westminster. So far, only 
one province, British Columbia, has responded, but no 
doubt the others will follow. Manitoba has taken ac- 
tion and the Toronto Teachers’ Council has formally 
approved of the appeal, authorizing a collection in the 
Autumn. 

Resolutions from the different provinces wiii be 
found in the May Bulletin (No. 3). 

Valuable suggestions for carrying on the work 
come in occasionally and are much appreciated. One 
of these is that copies of correspondence be sent to 
both the President and the Secretary. This has been 
largely done and consequently we have been able to 
keep in touch much better than formerly. Another is 
that we have a definite day, early in July, for closing 
the books. This would enable the Secretary to have a 
report in the hands of the Executive at the appointed 
time. A third suggests that each province should have 
a committee on Resolutions for the C.T.F. appointed 
at its Annual Meeting and that this commitete should 
report to the Seeretary as soon after as posisble. 

The Federation appreciates the generosity of Que- 
bee in extending its hospitality to the Conference, in 
this the first year of its membership. 

Personally, I wish to thank the members of the 
Executive for the honor conferred upon me, in my ab- 
sence, at the Saskatoon Convention, and for their cour- 
tesy in correspondence during the year. 


Respectfully submitted, 


HELEN 8S. ARBUTHNOT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE CANADIAN TEACHERS’ FEDERATION, 
MONTREAL, AUGUST 7TH TO 11TH, 1923 


(1) Resolved that it be an instruction to the Exeeu- 
tive Committee that for the year 1923-1924 those Prov- 
inces unrepresented by the officers, should each be 
asked to elect one member to be added to the Exeeu- 
tive. 

Moved, H. Charlesworth; Seconded, Miss McGregor. 

(2) Resolved that the Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion affiliate with the World Federation of Eduea- 
tional Associations. 

Moved, Mr. Laidlaw; Seconded, Mr. G. A. Fergus- 
son. 

(3) Whereas the Bureau of Statistics of the Federal 
Department of Trade and Commerce has issued a valu- 
able statistical report on education in Canada, it is 
hereby resolved that the Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion record its approval of this report, urge the Bureau 
to extend its scope and express the willingness of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation to co-operate in this 
work in every possible way. 

Moved, Mr. Reeve; Seconded, Mr. Fergusson. 

(4) Resolved that in the opinion of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, the minimum professional train- 
ing required from persons entering the teaching pro- 
fession, be a one-year cours, and that the several de- 
partments be urged in the case of teachers moving 
from one Province to another, to recognize the certifi- 
cates thus obtained, provided that the teacher’s obli- 
gation to the Province granting the certificate has been 
discharged. 

Moved, Mr. Reeve; Seconded, Dean Laird. 

(5) Resolved that in future the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation Bulletin be discontinued, and instead of 
this, the C.T.F. should send out to the Secretaries and 
Bulletin Editors in the various Federations a typed or 
multigraphed statement of any items of interest. 

That the name of each provincial organization and 
that of its official correspondent be published in each 
issue of the multigraphed cireular. 

Moved, Mr. Reeve; Seconded, Mr. Bailey. 

(6) That the annual fee of 50c per member be con- 
tinued. 

Moved, Mr. Reeve; Seconded, Mr. Fergusson. 

(7) Resolved that the Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion approve of the inelusion of suitable selections from 
Canadian literature in the English Literature Courses 
in our schools. 

Moved, Mr. Reeve; Seconded, Mr. Somerville. 

(8) Resolved that the question of Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation excursions to Great Britain in 1924 
be referred to the incoming Executive. 

Moved, Mr. Bailey; Seconded, Mr. Colling. 

(9) Resolved that the incoming Executive be in- 
structed to keep the British Educational Organizations 
in close touch with Canadian Educational conditions. 

Moved, Mr. Reeve; Seconded, Mr. Fergusson. 

(10) Resolved that the Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion desires that the several Provincial Organizations 
request their members before accepting positions in 
other Provinces, first to communicat with the Secre- 
tary of the Fedration Organization in that Prov.nee, 
in order that they may receive accurate information 
concerning such position. 

Moved, Mr. Reeve; Seconded, Dean Laird. 

(11) Resolved that the best hanks of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation be and are hereby tendered to 
the Provincial Association of Protestant Teachers of 
Quebee, to the Government of the Province of Quebec, 
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the Hon. Athanase David; Provincial Secretary, the 
Hon. C. F. Delage, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dr. G. W. Parmalee, Deputy Minister of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, for their official wel- 
come, reception and entertainment at this Annual 
Conference in Montreal; to Sir Arthur Currie, Dr. F. C. 
Harrison and the authorities of MeGill University, an: 
the Macdonald College for the accommodation and en- 
tertainment of the Federation; to the officers and 
members of the Rotary Club, to the Harbour Commis- 
sioners of Montreal and the officials of the White 
Star Dominion Line, to the Daily Press of the City of 
Montreal and of Canada, and to all who have in any 
way aided in making the Convention such a pro- 
nounced success. 

(12) That the best thanks of the Federation be ten- 
dered to the retiring President, Mr. H. W. Huntly, and 
the retiring Secretary, Miss Helen 8. Arbuthnot, for 
the excellent services rendered to the Federation dur- 
ing their year of office. 

(13) That an honorarium of $75 be granted to Dr. 
E. A. Hardy for his work as Editor of the Federation 
Bulletin, and that the honorarium of $250 be paid to 
the Secretary-Treasurer, Miss H. 8. Arbuthnot; also 
that the allowance in the Budget of $100 to the Presi- 
dent for incidental expenses and th honorarium of $300 
to the incoming Secretary-Treasurer be honored. 

Moved, Miss McKillican; Seconded, Mr. Parker. 


NEW CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I. 
Name.—The name of this organization shall be The 
Canadian Teachers’: Federation. 


ARTICLE II. 

Objects—The objects of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation shall be (a) To obtain co-operation and co- 
ordination of all Provmeial teachers’ organizations 
upon policies and activities of common interest; but 
the Dominion organization shall in no way interfere 
with the full liberties of the Provincial organizations 
in dealing with matters concerning their own Province. 

(b) To provide means by which the various Pro- 
vincial organizations can be kept in touch with one 
another and through which mutual assistance can be 
quickly and readily given. 

ARTICLE III. 

Membership.—Membership shall: be open to any 
Piovineial organization of teachers whose active mem- 
bership is limited to teachers actively engaged in teach- 
ing or who are giving full time to the work of Pro- 
vincial Teachers’ organization. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Affiliation—(a) Any Provincial organization of 
teachers desiring affiliation shall apply in writing to 
The Canadian Teachers’ Federation and shall accom- 
pany such application with a copy of its constitution. 

(b) Any Provincial organization which amends its 
constitution so that such constitution ceases to conform 
with Article III.; foregoing, shall automatically for- 
feit its membership in this organization. 

ARTICLE V. 

Annual Meeting —(a) The Annual Meeting of The 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation shall ‘be held during 
the summer vacation of each year at such time as the 
Executive may order and due notice shall be given to 
each organization on or before May 15th. 

(b) The members of the Annual Meeting shall be 


the President, the Secretary-Treasurer, and three dele- 
gates from each Province. 


(c) Representatives from a majority of the Prov-: 


inees shall constitute a quorum. 

(d) Each affiliated organization shall appoint its 
quota of regular delegates, as its governing body shall 
direct. 

(e) Affiliated organizations may at their discre- 
tion appoint additional delegates who may attend the 
Annual Meeting at the expense of the Provincial or- 
ganization appointing them; and in the absence or in- 
ability of a regular delegate an alternate delegate may 
take the place of such absent delegate on the floor of 
the Annual Meeting or in Committees, announcement 
of such substitution bing made forthwith to the pre- 
siding officer by the Provincial delegation affected. 

Such additional delegates may, at the courtesy of 
the Chair, be allowed the rights of debate in the An- 
nual Meeting. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Officers.—(a) The officers of The Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation shall be the President, Vice-President 
and Secretary-Treasurer. They shall be elected by bal- 
lot at the Annual Meeting, nominations having been 
made in opn meeting. 

(b) They shall remain in office for one year or un- 
til their successors have been elected. 

(c) In case of a vacancy arising among the officers, 
the same shall be filled by the Executive, such to act 
until the next Annual Meeting. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Duties of Officers.—(a) The President shall be the 
presiding officer of the Annual Meeting. He shall 
have general supervision of all the affairs of the Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation. He shall be Chairman of 
the Executive Committee and shall b a member (ex 
officio) of all Committees appointed by the Annual 
Meeting or by the Executive Committee. 

(b) In the absence or disability of the President, 
the Vice-President shall assume the responsibilities and 
perform the duties of that office. 

(c) The Secretary-Treasurer shall have charge of 
all the archives of The Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
shall prepare and preserve a record of all meetings, 
general or otherwise of the Federation, and its Execu- 
tive, and shall sign and execute all instruments in the 
name of the Federation when authorized to do so by 
the Executive. He shall be the legal custodian of all 
the property of the Federation. He shall submit to 
the Executive Committee at least 15 days before the 
Annual Meeting a written report of the business of 
the Federation for the preceding year. 

He shall have the care and custody of all the monies 
of the Federation whether as membership fees or other- 
wise; shall deposit same in such bank as shall be 
designated by the Executive. All disbursements shall 
be made by cheque signed by the Treasurer and coun- 
tersigned by the President or Acting-President. 

He shall have the books audited annually by a 
chartered accountant appointed by the Executive. He 
shall submit at each Annual Meeting of the Federation 
a special report of the accounts and financial condition 
of the Federation and of all monies received and ex- 
pended by him. He shall be required by the Execu- 
tive Committee to execute a bond for the faithful dis- 
charge of his duties in such sum as the Executive may 
require, the premium of such bond to be paid from the 
funds of the Federation. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 

Executive Committee—(a) The Executive Commit- 
tee shall be composed of the President, the Vic-Presi- 
dent, the immediate Past President, the Secretary- 
Treasurer, and one member appointed from and by 
each Province not thus represented. 

(b) Between consecutive Annual Meetings the Exe- 
cutive shall exercise all the powers of the Federation 
in the direction and supervision of its business and ihe 
conduct of the affairs of the Federation during the 
year. It may appoint committees to carry on the ac- 
tivities of the Federation and shall determine the 
powers and duties of the same. 

(ec) Any question submitted to every member of the 
Executive, by mail or otherwise, and assented to by a 
two-thirds majority, shall be a resolution of the Exe- 
cutive; provided ‘that questions involving new policy 
shall require a unanimous vote. 

(d) In ease of vacancies on the Executive, other 
than of the officers, such vacancy shall be filled by 
the Executive of the Province immediately concerned. 


ARTICLE IX. 

Business.—The business of the Annual Meeting 
shall be: 

(1) Receipt of Reports. 

(2) Receipt of Financial Statements. 

(3) General Business: (a) Routine and general 
business; (b) Matters of Policy. 

‘(4) Nomination and election of officers. 

ARTICLE X. 

Origin of Business.—(a) All resolutions dealing 
with matters of policy to be presented at the Annual 
Meeting must originate with one or more Provincial 
organizations. 

(b) Such resolutions must be submitted on or be- 
fore May Ist, to the Secretary of the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation who shall forward copies to the Secre- 
tary of each and every affiliated Provincial organiza- 
tion. 
(¢) Motions dealing with matters of policy may 
originate at and with the Annual Meeting, but if the 
representatives of any Province desire a reference of 
such to its own Executive, it may request such refer- 
ence and the adoption of such motion shall be subject 
to’ratification by such Provincial Executive. 

(d) Each member shall have one vote, a majority 
to prevail; providing, however, that to carry a ques- 
tion involving a matter of policy, a majority vote from 
each and every Province represented shall be 
necessary. 

ARTICLE XI. 

Rules—(a) The President or Acting-President 
shall rule whether.a motion deals with a matter of 
policy or not. 

(b) If and when the ruling of the chair is chal- 
lenged on a question of the method of voting, the Pre- 
siding officer shall allow the challenger to state his 
case; the chair may reply; then without further de- 
‘bate, the question shall be put: ‘‘Shall the ruling of 
the chair be sustained?’’ and the majority vote in the 
negative shall be required to overrule the decision of 
the chair. 

(c) In all other cases, Bourinot’s Parliamentary 
procedure shall govern. 

ARTICLE XII. 
The expenses to the Conference of the President, 


the Secretary and all regular delegates shall be paid 
from the funds of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 








ARTICLE XIII. 
. Amendment.—The Constitution and Bylaws of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation shall be altered, 
amended or added to, only by unanimous resolution of 
the Federation submitted to the Annual Meeting. No- 
tice of such amendment, or amendments shall be given 
on or before May Ist, to the various Provincial Seere- 
taries. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

Fees.—The annual fee to be paid to the Canadian 

Teachers’ Federation by the Provincial organizations 
shall be fixed by the Annual Meeting. 














Events at Brinbeller 











A special meeting of the Drumheller School Board 
was held on Saturday evening last in connection with 
the present dispute over the dismissal of the Principal. 
This meeting was supposed to be that called for by 
contract which allows for an appeal on the part of any 
dismissed teacher whose dismissal may ‘be either con- 
firmed or rescinded at such meeting. 

The events which led up to the present situation 
are as follows: Verbal assurance was given by the Seec- 
retary and members to Principal Rodie on June Ist, 
that his re-engagement had automatically taken place. 
On June 14th, however, at a special meeting a majority 
of the Board sent him notice of dismissal giving as 
the reason therefor that the Board had decided to se- 
cure a graduate as Principal but that should a fourth 
teacher be required Mr. Rodie’s application would be 
considered. 

Not satisfied with the arrangement whereby. he was 
discriminated against in favor of two other members 
of the staff whose only experience of High School 
teaching was the one year that they had had in Drum- 
heller, the Principal protested to the Board and also 
reported the matter to the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. 

After various meetings, the matter of getiing a 
fourth teacher, having been decided upon, the Princi- 
pal received the assurance, verbally but backed by 
the promise of a majority of the members, that his ap- 
plication for second place would be the only one con- 
sidered. 

On this understanding he left for Edmonton and 
enrolled for a six weeks’ university course. In his ab- 
sence a meeting of the Board decided to submit three 
names, not including his, to the High School Inspector 
for recommendation fur the vacancy. The latter offi- 
cial refused to be responsible for recommending any 
of these applicants and pointed out that he had been 
under the belief that Mr. Rodie was being retained on 
the staff. 

However a fourth teacher from the list of three 
was appointed though the appointment was later res- 
cinded by the Board when it met. 

Principal Rodie then returned from Edmonton and 
put his case into the hands of Solicitor Moyer, who is 
representing the Principal and also the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Alliance in the dispute. The fact that the Teach- 
ers’ Alliance had shown some activity in the case was 
suggested by the ladies on the Board as being partly 
their reason for failing to accept Mr. Rodie’s applica- 
tion for a secondary place on the staff. As was noted 
in our last week’s issue, this feature of the case was 
brought to the notice of the local miners and their 
union went on record as ready to resist any such policy. 
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A special meeting of the Women’s Institute was 
held in the Knox Church basement on Thursday last 
and Mrs. Dr. Gibson and Mrs. Dr. Brogden represented 
to those who were present their side of the case and 
secured a resolution in support of their stand, a copy 
of which was forwarded to the Board. 

At Saturday’s meeting Mr. Moyer opened proceed- 
ings by announcing that there was a defect in the dis- 
missal notice and that the contract for Mr. Rodie’s 
salary as Principal or as teacher was in force for an- 
other year. Any discussion that might follow, he said, 
would be without bearing on the case except as evi- 
dence of their willingness to meet the Board in a spirit 
of compromise. 

Mr. Rodie then accepted the statement of Mrs. 
Brogden to the effect that the reasons for dismissal 
were as given in the notice and pointed out the unfair- 
ncss, to him, of the action. 

A spirited discussion followed in which every as- 
pect of the development of the dispute was touched 
upon. Mr. Rodie endeavored to prove that prejudice 
and evasion had been evident in the whole affair, both 
on the part of some of the members and of the secre- 
tary. He asserted that he had been tricked out of an 
opportunity to discuss High School re-organizations so 
that his side of the case had never been allowed to ap- 
pear while disloyalty and lobbying on the part of mem- 
bers of his staff had been encouraged by members of 
the Board. 

He complained of the hardship of having his EKd- 
monton course completely disrupted at loss of time and 
money merely because he had accepted the given word 
of the majority of the Board at a meeting. 

The matter of the Alliance ‘‘blacklist’’ was then 
discussed at length. 

Mrs. Brogden finally asked Mr. Moyer if he would 
give the Board an opportunity for securing legal ad- 
vice on the question of the contract. The latter said 
that he would and outlined to the board several of the 
points of his case. 

After some discussion it was moved that the Board 
secure some advice from Messrs. MacIntyre and San- 
dercock. 

Mrs. Dr. Brogden then moved and Mrs. Dr. Gibson 
seconded a motion confirming the dismissal of Princi- 
pal Rodie. Solicitor Moyer then withdrew his ar- 
rangement of allowing the Board a few days to secure 
legal counsel, and in view of their action in confirming 
the dismissal stated that he would proceed without 
further delay to take action in the interests of his 
client. 

Principal Rodie then withdrew and the Board dealt 
with a resolution forwarded from the Atlas local and 
ordered the letter to be filed. A resolution from the 
Women’s Institute was also dealt with. 

Permission was then given for the ratepayers who 
were present to address the board. The latter spoke 
on various topics, such as Mr. Rodie’s efficiency or in- 
efficiency, his character, and scholarship, the Board’s 
slip-shod methods, its unfairness in the present in- 
stance and so forth. Councillor Cameron spoke very 
strongly against the policy and motives of the Board 
members and denounced the methods used in connec- 
tion with the treatment given to Drumheller’s Prin- 
cipals in the present and in past history of Drumheller 
school affairs. 

Mrs. Dr. Ross, Mrs. Rosaline, Mrs. A. N. Walker 
and others were present and took part as speakers or 
spectators. 

Following the withdrawal of the public a motion 


was passed to call for applicants for the vacancy still 
on the High School staff; another motion giving no- 
tice to Mr. Rodie to vacate the school residence; a 
third motion giving him notice of the confirmation of 
his original dismissal, and a fourth giving him notice 
that, in case there was any mistake about his original 
dismissal, he was again dismissed. 

The three to two vote prevailed throughout the 
proceedings. 

A motion to adjourn followed. 

As the situation now stands the Drumheller school 
is on the Alliance list and members of the A.T.A. will 
not take positions on the High School staff uneil the 
Board reverses its decision. 

Ex-Inspector Bremner was appointed some time 
ago to the position of Principal but whether he will 
take up his duties or not is a matter that will depend 
upon the turn of events locally. 


U. M. W. A. BACK TEACHER 

We, the undersigned, members of a committee ap- 
pointed by the district local of the U.M.W.A. to inves- 
tigate the action of the local School Board in attempi- 
ing the dismissal of Principal Rodie, wish to draw the 
attention of the Board to the fact that their action 
does not seém to be worthy of our support for the 
following reasons :— 

1. The dismissal was not in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Inspector of Schools. 

2. The question of seniority was not considered. 

3. A verbal agreement made was broken. 

4. No opportunity for appeal against the dismissal 
was allowed until the Board had attempted to fill ail 
vacancies on the staff. 

5. The Secretary in conversation with various par- 
ties alleged that actions of the Teachers’ Alliance 
would be detrimental to the interests of the dismissed 
teacher. 

6. Certain members of the Board gave as a reason 
for refusing the Principal’s application for a junior 
position the ‘‘action of the Alliance’’ in notifying its 
members of the Board’s action. 

7. The Secretary advised the Principal that the 
‘‘Alliance question’’ was the main cause of this re- 
fusal. 

8. No opportunity was allowed to the teacher to 
deal with these ‘‘ Alliance’’ charges and other matters 
said to have influenced the members. 

—Drumheller Review. 











Che Men We Call Lurky ! 








Some men go through life spending money faster 
than they earn it. When Opportunity comes, they are 
unable to grasp it, and in their blindness e¢all them- 
selves unlucky. 

The successful man looks ahead — systematically 
building up a good bank balance. Then when Oppor- 
tunity comes, he is in a position to seize it—does so, 
and reaps his 1eward. 

He is often called ‘‘lucky.’’ It was not luek—it 
was Foresight. 

Are you ready for your moment of sudden oppor- 
tunity ? 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
Serving Canadians since 1869. 
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Editorial 

















THE O,.7..F. 

The Canadian Teachers’ Federation has been in 
existence four years: what has it accomplished? 

Before hastily answering let us remember that 
Canada, though a nation, is severed into nine com- 
pletely independent political and economic units, with 
fundamental differences in questions of law, govern- 
ment, finance, and education. Teachers in these prov- 
inces differ accordingly in status and in outlook. The 
teachers of Ontario and Quebec are, on the whole, 
fairly well satisfied—perhaps even too much satisfied 
—with their working conditions. On the other hand, 
teachers in the Prairie Provinces are made to feel very 
much the effect of western economic depression, while 
on the Atlantie coast, the marked improvement during 
the last three years in teachers’ salaries still leaves 
very much to be desired from the point of view of the 
Pacifie coast teachers. 

With this fact in mind, we ean easily see that the 
C.T.F. will never be a legislative body for Canadian 
teachers. The B.N.A. Act has settled that question for 
some considerable time to come. What.then is its true 
function? 


This can only ‘be to increase the solidarity of the ; 


e 


profession by working for an 
Coast to Coast—100 per cent. solid membership, loyal 
both in sentiment and in dollars to the cause of the 
teachers throughout Canada. And already the Fed- 
eration has done much to engender a sympathetie un- 
derstanding, a broader spirit of tolerance, and a de- 
sire for harmonious co-operation. As one delegate put 
it, ‘‘the oftener we meet and the better we know one 
another, the less we dislike one another.’’ 

This result may seem trifling to the teachers of Al- 
berta.. But it should be remembered that rapid de- 
velopment does not always carry strength; and, fur- 
thermore, that unanimity will brook no foreing of the 
pace. 

Efforts to give teaching in Canada the prestige 
of a real profession are more likely to succeed when 
undertaken by a strong Dominion-wide body of united 
teachers. 





DEMOCRACY IN ORGANIZATION 

It is no uncommon criticism of almost all organiza- 
tions that they are in the control of their officials; 
that the rank and file really have no say in the effee- 
tive work of the organization; and that in fact the 
officials often thwart the will of the rank and file, 
sometimes to serve their own ends. Those organiza- 
tions which are primarily concerned with the preserva- 
tion of democracy are, of course, the ones against 
whom such a criticism is most serious where the dis- 
parity of aims and practise becomes pronounced and 
obvious. 





! 


unbroken line’’ from 


In part, this arises from the fact that it is the duty 
of officials and leaders to ‘‘manage’’ or discipline re- 
fractory local units or individual members. In part 
it is the result of the indifference or apathy of a min- 
ority, vocal upon occasion, who do not make a practice 
of attending meetings, and who believe in ‘‘letting 
George do it.’’ But to a great extent this condition is 
found only in those organized groups of employees 
whose occupation makes them unduly subservient to 
authority. This was the fault, for example, with the 
old-time teachers’ associations, and echoes of it are still 
heard in Alberta whenever the proper relation of the 
A.E.A. to the A.T.A. is discussed. 

In the United States there are several teachers’ or- 
ganizations and educational associations. 
democratically governed body of teachers is, perhaps, 


The most} 


the American Federation of Teachers, which is direct-) 


ly affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
Here class-room teachers have all the same status. 
Principals and supervising officers are ineligible for 
membership in locals of class-room teachers; but they 
may, however, form locals of their own. 

Strange to say, however, by far the larger number 
of American teachers belong not to the A.F. of T. but 
to the National Education Association—an organiza- 
tion embracing about 115,000 members, of which about 
95,000 are class-room teachers. The following quota- 
tion from the Bulletin of the Milwaukee Teachers’ As- 
sociation contains some especially pertinent comment 
by President.G. W. Cove of the National Union of 
Teachers of England and Wales: 

Mr. Cove detected important 
the National Educational Association and its English 
counterpart, the National Union of Teachers. ‘‘The Na- 
tional Kducation Association is not so much concerned 
as the National Union of Teachers is about the parti- 
cular interests of the teachers. As far as I could gather 
it would neither counterance nor sustain teachers in any 
strike or lockout action. It relies mainly on the creation 
of an educational atmosphere and public sentiment to- 
ward teachers. ‘l'nere are several reasons for this. Pub- 
lic sentiment in America has, on the whole, been more 
favorably disposed toward education than public opinion 
in this country. The field of American public sentiment 
was probably more fruitful of effort than the field of 
British public sentiment and hence the activities of the 
organization became devoted to molding this sentiment 
in favor of the schools and their teachers. 

‘Tt is obvious, too, that the ‘higher ranks’ have pro- 
foundly influenced the policies and methods of the asso- 
ciation. It has been, and it appeared to me to be still 
dominated by the university professors and the superin- 
tendents. These men and women, freed comparatively 
from pressing financial troubles, imbued with educational 
zeal, a passionate love for education, and a high sense of 
professional dignity, have controlled the organization, 
and their control is seen in the almost sole concern of the 
N.E.A. with the wider questions of education. I did not 
observe that either the class-room teachers of the elemen- 
tary or the high schools, or even the principals of the 
elementary schools, had any marked influence in the as- 
sociation.’’ 

As Mr. Cove is not only a primary-school principal, 
but also a class teacher, which is the lowest rung of the 
professional ladder in England, his views on the question 
of the position of the class teacher possess peculiar inter- 
est. ‘There are unmistakable signs,’’ he said, ‘‘of a ris- 
ing ‘class teacher’ and even ‘elementary school’ con- 
sciousness. A number of these teachers unburdened them- 
selves to me, and eriticized the N.E.A. very severely. 
They even talked of seceding. I took the liberty of 
strongly opposing secession. A union or association which 
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embraces all engaged in the work of education, such as 
the N.E.A. does, is too valuable an instrument lightly to 
throw aside. I came away with the impression that the 
association will need high statesmanship and careful 
guiding if it is to be kept intact. Some of the class 
teachers were somewhat cynical about the ‘inspirational 
meetings,’ and said bitter things about their school con- 
ditions, their tenure, and their salaries, and were urging 
that the N.E.A. should devote more of its attention to the 
concrete difficulties and actual disadvantages of the 
teachers than it was doing at the moment.’’ 

Summing up his comparison of the two organizations, 
Mr. Cove was inelined to think that just as British 
teachers can learn something from the National Educa- 
tion Association about organization for education, so can 
the National Education Association learn something from 
England abut the care for the individual teacher, his 
tenure, conditions of work and salaries. ‘‘I have won- 
dered,’’ he said, ‘‘what became of a teacher who was 
unjustly dismissed, and I suppose that happens in 
America as it does here. I could not find that the Na- 
tional Education Association was organized to help or 
sustain a teacher as the National Union of Teachers 
does in this country.’’ 


What We Are Boing 


There are teachers who wonder what the Alliance 
is doing. Some make the criticism that all we seem to 
do is accept the fees from our members and leave the 
teachers in. the large centres to do the real work. It 
may be true, to some extent, that most of the legisla- 
tive work in connection with the organization is done 
by the teachers in the locals, but the fact remains that 
it is nobody’s fault that it is difficult to get the locals 
established in very large numbers in the rural dis- 
tricts. It is nobody’s fault that the teachers are so 
widely scattered in the rural districts so that the hold- 
ing of meetings is really difficult; it requires not a 
little enthusiasm on the part of these isolated teachers 
to journey six, eight, ten or even twelve miles for the 
sole purpose of attending a meeting of their local. In 
addition to this weather conditions are often so un- 
favorable—rain during the summer making the roads 
practically impossible for travel, snow and zero wea- 
ther in the winter. 

Little wonder is it, therefore, that the query arises 
in the minds of the teachers: What is the use of rural 
teachers belonging to the Alliance? 

It cannot be repeated too often that the majority 
of our expenditures and the greater portion of the 
time of our staff is devoted to looking after the inter- 
ests of the teachers in the outlying districts. The local 
Alliance is the real tower of strength of the teachers in 
the cities, but the Provincial Alliance usually gives 
support direct to the individual teacher in other dis- 
tricts. Just to illustrate this point we give a brief re- 
cord of the cases dealt with by the Provincial Execu- 
tive at a recent meeting. This material is from the 
General Secertary-Treasurer’s report, and in some 
cases the names of the teachers concerned are withheld 
for the simple reason that, naturally, some of our mem- 
bers are sensitive on the matter of publicity. 

A vs. Gimlet School District. The Sheriff has ob- 
tained from the School District the balance of the 
amount claimed by our solicitors and the case. can 
now be considered ‘‘disposed of.’’ Correspondence in 
connection with this case is laid before you. 

Stansell vs. Mododia SD. Sheriff has obtained 
practically all that is coming and cash has been for- 
warded to Stansell. 

Teacher vs. Silver Lane §.D. Teacher left school 




















abruptly owing to lack of satisfactory boarding con- 
ditions. Board withheld money for teaching. Board 
paid up in full after being threatened with suit. Cash 
has been forwarded to the teacher. 

Mrs. M. vs. New Sarepta 8.D. A case of ‘‘bump- 
ing’? by a Normal School graduate. Visited New 
Sarepta. Was able to prevent the ‘‘bumping’’ and 
Mrs. M.’s dismissal was suspended for over six weeks. 
Board was compelled to carry out the technicalities 
provided for in the contract. 

Case of teacher engaged by resolution of the Board 
without formal contract having been signed. Opinion 
of Frank Ford, K.C., re this case has been forwarded 
to members of the Executive. Executive ordered that 
action against the Board, in accordance with Counsel's 
advice, be commenced in the Supreme Court. The Al- 
liance is determined to find out just what are the lia- 
bilities of a Board when they engage teachers by reso- 
lution and then go back upon their pledge. 

Vermilion Dispute.—Visited Vermilion. Board are 
attempting to enforce a ‘‘eut’’ of practically 40 per 
cent. in their payroll. Believe that Board will be satis- 
fied finally with reducing the staff and may leave the 
salary of teachers at present employed on the old basis. 
Mr. Prime resigned rather than accept the conditions 
required of him. Several of the other teachers stated 
that they would not remain on the Board if they ecar- 
ried out their original intentions. 

(The Board, contrary to expectation carried out 
their original intentions, and we have since learned 
that Mr. Nelson Gourlay, late of Lacombe, is serving 
in Mr. Prime’s place, and the Board have evidently 
made it worth their while for Miss Bawden and Miss 
Borden to remain on the High School Staff.) 

Redeliff Case, published in the last issue (June) of 
the A.T.A. Magazine. Board has been successful in 
getting a staff of teachers (non-members of the Al- 
liance): at greatly reduced salaries. 

Harris vs. Eastgate S.D. Board owed Harris about 
$95. Cheque given him which was not honored at the 
bank. Wrote the Board threatening action. Board 
immediately paid money to Harris. 

Teacher vs. Burlington 8.D. This Board while ow- 
ing the teacher over $2,000 on her salary gave her no- 
tice of termination of contract. Alliance Secretary 
wrote threatening action. Board paid nothing and 
refused to cancel 30 days’ notice. Executive decided 
to proceed with the court case. 

S. vs. Llanarthney School for Girls, Edmonton. 
Teacher dismissed without notice and expelled from 
residence. Alliance recommended that Llanarthney 
School for Girls, Ltd., be sued for damages for breach 
of agreement. Proceedings have now been taken by 
the teacher. 

W. J. Lonergan and Orion 8.D. vs. Wesley. Teacher 
assaulted by brother of one of the pupils. Board of 
Trustees summoned Wesley for disturbing school. 
Wesley fined by magistrate, appealed the case. Board 
asked the Alliance for assistance, felt that parties be- 
hind Wesley should know that the teachers as a whole 
were behind the Board’s upholding of the authority 
of the teacher. Alliance and School Board both re- 
quested that the Attorney General’s Department 
handle the case for the School Board, which was ac- 
ceded to by the Minister of Education. Wesley’s ap- 
peal lost. alia 

Teacher vs. Sheptychi 8.D. School closed for a 
short time during the winter. Board verbally agreed 
to re-engage teacher when school re-opened. Teacher 
returned at end of vacation period; finds another 
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teacher in the school. Board are still owing teacher 
salary. Executive decided that other cases being tried 
out in the courts will give us the right slant on this 
case and action by the Executive is suspended pend- 
ing result of similar case being tried in the courts. 
This is also true of several other cases. 

In another case a teacher had her wages garnisheed 
by a ratepayer because a gramophone taken care of by 
the teacher after being used at a concert in the school, 
was burned together with the whole of the teacher’s 
property when her residence was destroyd. Alliance 
took such action as to have all proceedings stopped 
and steps to collect overdue salary due from her board. 

The above are a number of type cases dealt with 
by the Alliance extending over a period of three 
months. No reference is made to the scores of cases 
where merely a letter or a personal call on the trustees 
has saved the teacher much inconvenience or worry. 
We ask those teachers who may question the use or 
advantage of joining the Alliance merely because they 
are not situated in a district where there is a local, to 
consider whether or not it is an advantage to have the 
backing of an organization of over 2,000 teachers in 
times of difficulty. You may never need our advice or 
help directly, but every case of successful support of 
the teacher helps teachers with school boards in gen- 
eral. Boards begin to realize that the Alliance is on 
the alert in the interests of the teacher and the final 
result is more considerate treatment of teachers as a 
whole. In any case it is surely a worthy thing for a 
teacher to do to contribute her share towards support- 
ing those teachers in less fortunate circumstances than 
themselves. Every member makes the Alliance a little 
more effective in making the teacher more secure and 
the profession more respected. 








Correspondence 














Lamont, Alberta, 27th Aug., 1923. 
Dear Mr. Barnett: 
“J opened school at Limestone Lake 8.D. 412, today, 
thanks mostly to your endeavors and to my being a 
-member of the A.T.A. 

Since the ratepayers showed in such unmistakable 
fashion their total lack of confidence in their school 
board as at present constituted, by voting 39 to 2 in 
my favor, I have had no further cause of complaint. 

Had I not had the backing of the A.T.A. in my 
fight here, my chances of being retained as teacher 
would have been remote indeed, and I cannot conceive 
why any teacher therefore should withhold his or her 
membership subscription when the advantages to be 
gained thereby are so obvious. 

In whatever sphere I may be placed you may al- 
ways count upon me as a red-hot advocate in the cause 
of the A.T.A. and I cannot sufficiently express in 
words my feelings of gratitude to you personally and 
to the organization you represent for your untiring ef- 
forts in my behalf. 

Yours very sincerely and fraternally, 
ARTHUR BIRKETT. 





Redwater, Alberta, Sept. 6, 1923. 
J. W. Barnett, Esq., 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dear Sir: 
I wish to take this opportunity of thanking the Al- 





liance for its response and assitance to me in the mat- 
ter of the Leith §.D. last June. 

I am deeply obliged to you for the trouble to which 
you went on behalf of a non-member, and for your ef- 
forts to secure me a new position. Mr. Trout, of Round 
Hill, to whom you spoke, offered me a place on his 
staff for this new term which, however, I was not able 
to accept. Your interest in me is none the less ap- 
pdeciated. 

I have permanently left the teaching profession but 
you may always count upon my entire sympathy with 
the teachers and the Alliance. I have always been in 
full accord with its principles. 

With all wishes of success to you, 

I remain, yours sincerely, 


ALICE F. JOYCE. 





Keoma, Alberta, May 21, 1923. 
J. W. Barnett, 
10701 University Avenue, 
Edmonton South, Alberta. 
Dear Sir: 

As shown by the enclosed certificate, I am a mem- 
ber of the Alliance in good standing. For the sake 
of promptness I am communicating with you direct, 
rather than through the secretary of the Dalroy Pro- 
visional Loeal—of which I am a member. 

We now boast four members, and two or three 
‘‘prospects’’ for our next meeting. So we hope to 
form before the summer holidays a ‘‘regular’’ local. 
Is a teacher with a third class certificate eligible? Or 
one with a ‘‘temporary first?’’ 

My chairman approves of our activities regarding 
discussions of the ‘‘Course,’’ ete. I suspect he is not 
aware of the fact that the Alliance, at least during 
its infaney, was more notorious than popular to the 
average school board. 

Without keeping you further—I and my board are 
somewhat at loggerheads over the janitor question. At 
present the gentleman is an absent quantity. Pay for 
such services was stopped at the first board meeting 
after the annual meeting. No great eagerness was mani- 
fested by anyone to do it for nothing—least of all on 
the part of the teacher—though the obvious intention 
was that he was to be the ‘‘goat.’’ I compromised by 
getting each family to take it in turn—including my- 
self. The parties have dropped out until I and one 
family are the only faithful ones left. The school has 
not been scrubbed since March 31st., is swept only 
twice a week (gratis!) and is very dirty. 

The inspector (Mr. Boyce) visited the school offi- 
cially just two weeks ago, bu# was non-committal. His 
report has not yet arrived. I brought up the question 
at a meeting last Saturday evening (or rather, the 
chairman did it for me), but the board declined to 
take action. I am communicating with the inspector 
and the provincial board of health. I explained to the 
latter that we have no Municipal Health Officer just 
now (for the M.D. of Keoma, No. 249). 

I’m supposed to ‘‘‘manage’’ till the end of the 
term; but such an arrangement seems too unjust to be 
allowed to continue. The board has the money; it is 
a matter of principle with us both. I don’t want the 
job and I think someone could be appointed at a rea- 
sonable figure. 

Is there anything further I could do or any assist- 
ance you could give me? , 

Hoping to hear from you, 

I am, yours sincerely, 
ALEX. STOCKWELL. 


‘ 
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Smoky Lake A.C. A. 


A meeting of the above branch of the ‘‘A.T.A.”’ 
was held on Saturday, August 18, in the new capacious 
brick school. 

The attendance was small, although several ‘‘ad- 
verbs’’ were seen around the ‘‘burg.’’ The ‘‘change 
of teachers’’ for the term adversely affected the meet- 
ing, as the whole village staff have left for ‘‘fresh 
fields and pastures new,’’ because they firmly refused 
to accept lower salaries. ‘‘More power to their el- 
bows!’’ If every teacher stood loyal and adamantive 
like this, there could be no ‘‘cutting’’ in prices for 
‘‘Cheap John’’ teachers. It’s as easy to pay $1,200 as 
$1,100—the difference means from $1.50 to $2 on each 
ratepayer, and then the teacher can work with a 
‘‘heart and a half.’’ Whereas, the ‘‘cheese-paring’’ 
and continual changing of teachers will eventually 
ruin the schools, as nothing, often disturbed, can take 
root. 

The ‘‘brand new’’ staff, of course, could not be ex- 
pected to be very ‘‘sanguinary”’ at their first meet- 
ing. It is to be hoped that all teachers concerned will 
give their honest and loyal support. 

Some cannot ‘‘join up’’ for certain reasons. One 
says he is ‘‘off to Philadelphia’’ very soon, and the 
qualification item enters largely with others. Sym- 
pathy, and not open hostility—‘‘sh-sh-sh—be off is it 
I’’—is expected from the latter, as they are enjoying 
what their fellow-teachers have won; if they do not 
give this sympathy it must be peremptorily demanded. 

It is the continual ‘‘rolling’’ process which pre- 
vents the ‘‘progress’’ wheel from gathering a ‘‘leetle’’ 
moss. This is very often the fault of the young teach- 
ers themselves; but it is sometimes, the fault of the 
trustees, who try to cut down salaries; and when the 
trustees are willing to ‘‘oblige’’ the teacher, the rate- 
payers say they must have a ‘‘cheap teacher”’ as if a 
teacher were something like a ‘‘cheap piece of meat."’ 

The Inspectors’ Department, and the majority of 
Trustees wish that the teachers be paid respectable 
salaries, because men of superior brains will enter and 
‘‘earry on’’ in the profession. 





? 





Teachers, beware! Take time by the forelock! 
Laborers, trades, artisans, doctors and dentists are in 
a ‘‘solid phalanx’’ like a ‘‘wall of iron.’’ The salaries: 
six or seven years ago were only a little more than 
half what you now enjoy. The challenge has been 
thrown down to you. The gauntlet is off! Can any of 
you ‘‘stand aloofers,’’ prove that the $1,200 was won 
‘by any ‘‘moral or physical force’’ other than by the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance? 

So come along confederates and brothers-in-arms. 
Do not let ‘‘George’’ fight your battles all the time. 
Enter into the fray yourself. ‘‘The hurler on the fence 
is no hurler.’’ He is a ‘‘clog upon the wheels of pro- 
gress—a parasitical, duplicated, prismatical fungus . 
undergrowth. Outsiders cannot help you. ‘‘Help 
yourselves and God will help you,’’ but God help you 
if you carry on the process of under-bidding! 

So much for advice. Mr. Warren acted as chair- 
man; Mr. Griffin was elected vice-chairman (nem. con.) 
by more than a tremendous majority, considering the 
temperature of the room, which was more than 84 de- 
grees. Mr. Pinchuck is the new secretary-treasurer, 
and the writer the new P.C., which stands for — not 
a myrmidon of the Law, but a friend of the ‘‘printer’s 
devil’’—Press Corr. 

The ‘‘School Fair’’ was discussed and those present 
have promised to do everything in their power to make 
it a ‘‘full and complete success.’’ However, fears were 
entertained that owing to financial embarrassments, 
some school districts would be unable to ‘‘pull out’’ 
and ‘‘come across’’ with the ‘‘dough,’’ as nothing can 
be done without the ‘‘chink.’’ 

It was decided to have some ‘‘Special Prizes’’ in 
addition to those in the ‘‘Bulletin,’’ and the chairman 
and sec.-treas. ‘‘raked in’’ a handsome sum from the 
storekeepers and ‘‘burghers’’ and outsiders, together 
with personal subscriptions from ‘‘A.T.A.’’ members. 

Subscriptions for membership were also handed in. 

As the School Fair will take up all the members’ 
time it was decided to have a School Fair meeting on 
Sept. 25 and a regular ‘‘A.T.A.’’ meeting on Saturday, 
October 6th, at 3 o’clock sharp. Punctuality is urged. 

Edueational papers will be read and criticized. The 
first will be on ‘‘First Aid’’ by the general and pains- 
taking President, Mr. Warren, who has ‘‘done his bit’’ 
in ‘‘Flander’s Fields.’’—Press Corr. 

















An Analysis of the Problem of the Public Schools 


AN OUTLINE BY THE TEACHERS’ UNION OF NEW YORK CITY 














DgVISIONS 


I. Facts and Conditions Relating to the Children. 

II. Facts and Conditions Relating to the Teachers. 

Ill. Facts and Conditions Relating to the Administra- 
tion of the School System. 


TOPICS UNDER THE DIVISIONS 
I. Facts and Conditions Relating to the Children. 


1. Physical conditions—sanitation, health, safety, 
ete. 

2. Seating facilities. 

3. A study of the medical inspection in the schools. 

4. A study of the character of discipline. 

5. The size of the classes. 

6. The Course of Study (details later) ; the work of 


many members will be required to cover this topic, a 
small committee working on each subject in the course 
of study. 

7. A study of home work requirements. 


8. Extent of mental-age grading, with results. 

9. Methods of presenting subject matter. 

10. The observed reaction of the children to the pro- 
ject method. 

11. A study of the character of visual education in 
the school system. 

12. Extent of organization of material that involves 
the training of the senses. 

13. Extent of ‘‘hand and brain’’ training. 

14. Extent of attempts to discover the natural in- 
terests of the children. 

15. Extent of teaching in relation to the natural in- 
terests of children. 

16. Evidences of initiative or lack of initiative among 
school children. 

17. A plan proposed for establishment of educational 
summer camps for the school children of the city. 

18. The nature of the ideals the children acquire 
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through the education of the-schools. 
The Children. (The details under 6.) 

6. The Course of Study. (Members who select this 
topic will probably study a single subject, such as 
mathematics, English, ete.) 

(a) The interest or lack of interest of children in 
the subjects in the Course of Study, with suggested 
explanation of observed facts. 

(b) Likeable subject-matter not in the Course of 
Study. 

(¢) Actual and possible correlations in the Course 
of Study. 

(d) The relation of actual or possible subject-mat- 
ter to group or individual needs among children or 
among adults. ; 

(e) Extent of attempts in the Course of Study +o 
explain or interpret factors in human environment. 

(f) Subject-matter in the Course of Study appar- 
ently meant to convey favored ‘beliefs, ideas or doc- 
trines in religion, ethies,-economies, nationalism, ete. 

(g) The extent of active direction given by teach- 
ers, principals, or superintendents to what the children 
are expected to believe or think. 

(h) The extent of provision made in the Course of 
Study for stimulating minds to thinking. 

II. Facts and Conditions Relating to the Teachers. 

1. The work of teachers in relation to the hours of 
employment and the physical strain involved. 

2. The relation of the physical environment in the 
school to the efficiency of teachers. 

3. The discipline of teachers. 

4. The conditions of supervision as relating to the 
efficiency of teachers in their work. 

5. The professional training of teachers. 

6. Conditions relating to opportunities and incen- 
tives for general culture and professional growth. 

7. Conditions that relate to the social standing of 
teachers. 

8. The teachers’ conferences in relation to the work 
of the school. 

9, The problem of democratic participation in school 
management in relation to professional growth and 
civie influence. 

10. A study of the clerical work required of teachers. 

III. Facts and Conditions Relating to the Administra- 
‘tion of the School System. 

1. The Board of Education—its organization, its 
authority and record of achievements. 

2. The Board of Superintendents —its organization, 
its authority, its record of achievements, its relation to 
tle Eoard of Education and to th» teaching and super- 
vising staff. 

3. The official statements of the educational au- 
thorities relative to the functions the schools should 
perform. 

4. The analysis of the actual or demonstrated pur- 
pose in teaching, whether it is to implant certain con- 
cepts, points of view, doctrines or laws, or whether 
it is to develop human eapacities and power through 
freedom. 

5. Administrative steps taken to insure the carry- 
ing out of the officially indicated purpose in education. 

6. The nature of supervision in the New York school 
system—a historical study. 

7. The systems of rating teachers that have been 
employed in the New York City educational system--- 
a historical study. 

8. A study of the development of the autocratic 
power in the school system. 

9. A study of the Junior High Schools. 





10. A study of the Continuation Schools. 

11. A study of the part-time, double-and-triple ses- 
sion plans in the school system, and of the growth of 
the problem of providing school time for the children. 

12. A study of the facts of promotion in the grades 
in elementary and high schools. 

13. The examination systems in the elementary and 
high schools. 

14. The systems of examination of teachers and 
promotions to the higher positions. 

15. A study of the evidences of intellectual capacity 
in the teaching and supervising staff. 

16. A study of the methods employed in winning 
promotion to higher positions in the service. 

17. A study of the visiting-teacher work and op- 
portunities. 

18. A study of the educational bases of the work- 
study-and-play schemes under the various names. 

19. The systems of keeping the records of the work 
of pupils. 

20. The organizations of ‘‘outside activities’’ in 
high and elementary schools. 

21. A study of the work and usefulness of parents’ 
oiganizations and of parent-teacher organizations. 

22. A study of the activities and the responsibilities 
of teachers’ councils. 

23. A study of the types and the number of private 
schools existing in the City of New York. 

Henry R. Linville, President. 


Analerta 





THE SUCCESSES OF A FAILURE 





The statement of Palo Alto Loeal that, being in its 
third year of existence, the time was fitting to review 
some of its achievements reminded me that Hawaii 
Local is also three years old and has achieved— 

What? 

Well, in that wonderful new book, ‘‘Women of 
1923,’’ with the sub-title, ‘‘Who’s Who and What’s 
What About Women,”’ the only educational organiza- 
tion mentioned for Hawaii is our American Federation 
of Teachers! 

What else have we achieved? 

We gave them the fright of their lives. 

Who is ‘‘them’’? 

The Board of Education, Superintendent, Governor, 
Legislature and sugar barons. 

We had a charter, a working organization and af- 
filiation with the Labor Council before they knew we 
existed. When they woke up, their teeth rattled with 
far—teachers hand in hand with labor! The Legisla- 
ture at a special session tumbled over each other to 
give the dear teachers an increas in salary—that put 
the teachers to sleep. 

A few months later (at the regular session) the 
Legislature moved to reduce the teachers’ salaries. 
The teachers replied: ‘‘If you do, we will join the 
American Federation of Teachers.’’ Their salaries 
were not reduced. 

We could give you more ‘‘achievements,’’ but we 
would not harrow up your feelings too much over the 
sufferings of the Superintendent and his litutenants. 

Numerous ‘‘teachers’’’ clubs, councils, associa- 
tions, ete., were nursed into being by the abovenamed 
godfathers to kill all tendency to enter that shameless 
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American Federation of Teachers affiliated with 
labor! 

At the instigation of the Superintendent a drive 
was made to enroll every teacher in the public schools 
of Hawaii in the N.E.A.—‘‘drive’’ is the right word. 

Numerically we are nil, but we are the salvation of 
the teachers here in that we are the celebrated sword 
hanging by a hair over the heads of the quaking 
powers-that-be. 

But we are a nucleus (aye, there’s the rub) to 
which (whether in 1923 or 1933) the teachers of Hawaii 
—all of them—will gravitate as to the only organiza- 
tion functioning in Americanism—the Americanism of 
Washington, of Jefferson and «f Lincoln. 

' —Estelle Baker, Local 116 of A.F.T. 





THE COST OF IGNORANCE 


We should like to hear the last of the nonsense 
about the cost of education. Will not those who talk 
of it remember that ignorance is much more costly? 

Every nation has to compete with others, and it is 
the most educated nation that reaches the top. A 
thing is half done when we know how to do it. None 
of us can work without assistance, and the less our 
assistants know the less they can help us. 

Every penny the government saves by not educat- 
ing its people will have to be spent on maintaining 
them in workhouses, hospitals and gaols. 

—Children’s Newspaper, London, Enq. 





When God had finished the work of creation He 
had some scraps left over too mean to put into the 
skunk, scorpion, hyena and rattlesnake; so He put 
them all together, clothed them with suspicion and put 
a yellow streak into them and called the product a 
knocker. 

Then, to offset this terrible creation He took a 
beautiful sunbeam, put with it the heart of a little 
child, the love of a mother, the strong, calm faith and 
strength of a father, clothed it with civic pride and 
righteousness and sent the creation out as a booster 
(and builder) to do good in the world. 

Ever since man has had to associate with the one 
or the other and has had the opportunity of becoming 
a knocker or a booster. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


A pamphlet entitled ‘‘Mental and Scholastic Tests 
Among Retarded Children’’ (Board of Education Edu- — 
cational Pamphlets, No. 44, H.M. Stationery Office, 1s. 
3d. net) has been written for the Board of Education 
by Mr. Hugh Gordon, H.M.I., who has been applying 
the Binet-Simon tests and certain simple scholastic 
tests to children who have not had the benefit of a con- 
tinuous school life. By testing physically defective, 
canal boat, and gipsy children, Mr. Gordon has tried to 
discover the effect of schooling upon the various types 
of test. His conclusions are adverse to the view that 
the intelligence quotient as measured by the Binet tests 
remains constant. His evidence tends to show that the 
results are seriously affected by educational influences. 

—London Times Educational Supplement. 





LUSK SCHOOL LAWS REPEALED 


The welcome spring sun now rises more brightly 
in the East where the heavy clouds of mechanical big- 
otry have east their shadow over the entire country. 
When sunlight can get in its work, great volumes of 
fog can be seen to rise en masse from the valley and 
disappear. With the repeal of the Lusk School Laws, 
Nw York state again passes into the clear sunlight. 
Luskism has passed away in New York, but the four 
volumes of Revolutionary Radicalism and Who’s Who 
in Subversive Movements still stand as the colossal 
monument to twentieth century witcheraft. 

—Bulletin of American Federatlon of Teachers. 





A SUPERMAN 


This happened at a conference of colored preach- 
ers. <A visiting bishop was looking at the various ex- 
amination papers, and eame upon one marked 101 per 
cent. 

‘“See here, Brother Jones,’’ he asked the worthy 
who was conducting the test, “‘What basis does yo’ 
answers on?”’ 

‘100 per cent.,’’ advised the minister. 

‘‘But how come this man to be marked 101 per 
cent.?”’ 

‘“Oh, yo’ see, suh,”’ answered the darkey, ‘‘he done 
answered one question we didn’t ask!’’—Judge. 
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A large part of school instruction is wasted. This 
is as true of Normal Schools as kindergartens; as true 
of Public Schools as Universities. One constantly en- 
counters pupils that have been ‘‘studying’’ Grammar 
for five or six years who are sure of nothing, except 
that they hate the subject; pupils who have eyed text- 
books of History wearily, and have lent a listless ear 
to the History teacher for some decades of moons, and 
whose sole benefit is the possession of some such in- 
correct information as that the first Parliament was 
held in 1215, and that Henry VIII. married and mur- 
dered eight wives, together with a few other fragmen- 
tary remains, equally irrelevant, and equally valueless: 
pupils who have pottered with test tubes or tapped 
idly on telegraph keys for several terms, but who ex- 
hibit not the slightest curiosity concerning the natural 
phenomena about them, and who never discover inde- 


pendently one of the natural laws, which should, as a 
result of their training in science, flash on their under- 
standing with the exhilaration of discovery. It is 
doubtful whether the learning efficiency of the aver- 
age child is over 10 per cent.—whether what he does 
get could not be imparted in a tenth the time under 
ideal conditions. 

A number of causes contribute to this inefficiency. 
Unskilful teaching, unscientific methods, and: the in- 
difference of the pupil, are no doubt responsible for 
much of the loss. There is great waste of time and 
energy in attempting to develop abilities of which not 
even the germ is present in the pupil. There is further 
loss through the clumsiness of our large class system, 
in which the bright pupil and the backward pupil 
must travel at much the same gait, to the aianonatont 
and discouragement of both. 
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Most teachers see this waste. There is hardly one 
but has sighed over Johnny, who appears to know 
slightly less Geography or Agriculture at the end of 
the term than he knew at the beginning, causing her 
to wonder whether all this fuss over education is worth 
while—whether she is doing more than marking time, 
and getting through the day, with her pupils. You 
hear the same plaint everywhere: ‘‘I’ve had Mary in 
after four every day for a month trying to help her 
along with fractions, and I can’t see that she’s making 
any progress at all,’’ or ‘‘Here I’ve talked myself 
hoarse trying to teach that Grade X. class a little his- 
tory, and after ten months of it, Billy makes fifteen 
per cent. on an easy exam.!’’ And the lamentations 
could be continued indefinitely. 

But this is superficial. The failure is deeper than 
that. Any conscientious teacher who asks himself or 
herself: ‘‘What have my pupils gained of me during 
the past year that will transform their after-life as 
education could and should do?’’ is forced to confess 
that the answer is ‘‘Very little.’’ Even if they did 
make high marks on their final exams., even if they 
did collect and retain for the time a large number of 
facts for reproduction, the effect on future life may 
be nearly nil. Unless the pupil carries away with him 
power, taste, desire, ambition, curiosity, ideals, his 
school instruction has been a failure. In six months 
he will have forgotten fifty per cent. of the facts he 
learned. In a year it will be as though he had never 
studied Latin. In eighteen months he will be puzzled 
over a simple application of a formula in mensuration. 
Unless he has brought away with him power to analyse, 
to reason, to synthesize; unless he has learned how to 
use books; unless he knows where to find facts when 
he needs them; unless his taste for literature has so 
survived that he reads Scott or Parkman or Haw- 
thorne occasionally, with delight; unless he finds 
pleasure in reading French novels occasionally in the 
original; unless he yearns to travel a little further 
each year down the path of knowledge, his years at 
Public and High School have been practically thrown 
away, in so far as the acquisition of learning goes. 
There are secondary school values social and physical, 
which are not to be disregard=d. but the school at- 
tempts to develop the latent capabilities of the child 
through, contact with organized knowledge, and unless 
it does that, it fails. 

The average pupil flings his text-books away in 
high glee, once the school term, or the school life, is 
over. They bear no vital relation to his out-of-school 
life, and have borne none. And with them go most 
of the facts that teachers have been so careful to im- 
press on his mind. They atrophy from lack of applica- 
tion. Information goes, only power remains. Only 
power, and those other qualities I have enumerated: 
tastes, curiosities, yearnings, ideals. Compare the ef- 
ficiency of school instruction, of fact-stuffing, with the 
efficiency of those less tangible but more powerful 
qualities. The first is at work, more or less inten- 
sively, on the mind of the pupil twenty-five hours a 
week for forty weeks a year, and a limited number of 
years. The second is persistent, unremitting, eternal. 
Such qualities are never idle, for even in sleep, yearn- 
ings are strengthened, problems are solved, curiosities 
are satisfied. The subconscious mind is ever busily at 
work moulding the character of the owner, using 
powers and ideals, yearnings and dreams, as its ma- 
terial. Like the flowing of waters to the sea, it works 
unceasingly, taking no holiday, regarding no Sabbath 
or sleep. 








The present system attempts to fill, to satisfy, to 
complete, rather than to awake, to stimulate, to de- 
velop appetite. We yearn to show achievement, rather 
than power. Potential energy is not so demonstrable as 
inert mass. Our examinations show that we assume 
that the fruits of education can be tested. How much 
of the leavening power of literature, a force that may 
be well on its way to make a pupil’s whole life ‘‘A 
thing of beauty, and a joy forever’’—how much of 
that can be discovered by such crude methods? 

Is the waste that occurs because of the apathy of 
the pupil necessary? Compare the half-dead way iu 
which the average pupil tolerates his school work wtih 
the alert enthusiasm he displays toward his hobby, to- 
ward the erection of his radio aerial, toward the iden- 
tification and collection of wild flowers, toward the 
examination of the heavens with a home-made tele- 
scope; or that she shows toward the making of a dress, 
the construction of a raffia basket, or the execution of 
some fine embroidery, if his or her heart is in it. I 
have seen pupils develop a required two-page composi- 
tion into'a booklet of twelve or thirteen pages, work- 
ing at spare moments for a week to complete; I have 
seen a young artist work on an india ink design with 
close, painstaking, exhausting labour, by the hour, and 
take keen joy out of it; I have seen pupils read news- 
papers and magazines closely for weeks in order to 
compile a scrap book. It was play, and delightful 
play, to them, but if the exercises had been changed 
around, and the artist had been forced to write the 
composition, or the young author compelled to make 
the drawing, the task would have been interminable, 
utterly distasteful, and productive of much friction 
between instructor and student. 
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There is evidently some hidden force, some source 
of indefatigable energy, which we do not often tap in 
our school life, but which is brought into play in a 
thousand out-of-school and after-school activities. 
Children that are utterly listless about all of their 
school work, or all but some one branch of it, will dis- 
play remarkable interest and activity in their C.S.E.T. 
or C.G.1.T. programmes, in working over a refractory 
bicycle, in studying some correspondence course along 
the lines of their peculiar interests, in playing athletic 
games that involve expenditure of energy to such ex- 
tent that they would be called hard labour in any ne- 
cessary task, and in many other ways that immediately 
come to mind. Can we not avail ourselves of more of 
this energy in our schools, or must we be forever satis- 
fied with the indifference and lassitude that so com- 
monly characterize the efforts of our children in what 
we call their ‘‘preparation for a life work?’’ 

The answer is, that we cannot, under our present 
system of education and our present inflexible curri- 
eulum, which have grown up as a result of the cry for 
universal education. We have tried to give every 
child the chance of obtaining a standard minimum of 
knowledge, believing this to be true democracy. We 
concluded that people used to be ignorant because 
they had no chance for an education, and that once 
the opportunity presented itself, we should have a 
nation of scholars. This has been proved a delusion. 
Just as the multiplicity of books bred contempt for 
them, so has the universality of educational advan- 
tages bred indifference. People no longer leave their 
homes and posse sions to flock after some great 
teacher, or collect around a university chair, just as 
people no longer suspend business, swarm around in- 
coming trains, or hold holidays, as they did when 
Dickens’ books appeared serially on the streets of 
England. Pupils are so numerous, these days, that we 
cannot supply enough good teachers to train them, 
and we have the ludicrous spectacle of class on class 
of reluctant children facing incompetent and uninspir- 
ed teachers, the children as averse to learning as the 
teachers are incapable of arousing and kindling. The 
result is—is bound to be—tremendous waste of time 
and energy. 

We have been forced to compromise. Organization 
has become more important than inspiration. We have 
become so imbued with the democratic slogan that 
*‘All men are equal,’’ and that our aim should be 
“‘Equal opportunity for all,’’ that we have grown 
blind to the obvious fact that all men are not equal, 
and that while opportunity is of inestimable benefit 
to some, it is valueless to others. We are so insistent 
that all children get a smattering of education that we 
cannot give more than a smattering to the most prom- 
ising. Our standardized system compels methods that 
are not sound, not scientific, not psychological. Be- 
cause of the size of classes, of the demands of .exam- 
inations, of the demands of inspectors and educational 
departments and parents, there can be no possibility 
of delving for this innate energy, or of educing and 
developing these tastes, ambitions, and desires that 
will transform the mental life of the child for all time. 
A rare teacher can do something, by taking advantage 
of opportunities that present themselves out of school 
as well as in it; but unless a teacher rebel against the 
exigencies of system and situation, he or she must be 
content to work away at the methodical stuffing pro- 
cesses, hoping against hope that she may not be 
smothering the spark of further desire, or stifling the 
individual power of the pupil by the forcible feeding 


of great masses of undesired, inert, soulless matter she 
is compelled to work at. 

The objection may be made that a teacher is ex: 
pected to develop power, to arouse curiosity, to 
quicken desire, by skilful questioning of individual 
pupils. But set aside half the school day for such edu- 
cative questioning, divide two hours and a half among 
forty-five pupils, and how much will you accomplish 
in three minutes per pupil, five times a week and forty 
weeks a year? What can even that rara avis, the para- 
gon of teachers, do in such a fragment of time toward 
adapting her approaches to suit the peculiar mentality 
of the individual pupil? 

If intelligence tests ever become tests of potential- 
ity, perhaps our methods of school administration will 
change. <A teacher will have under her charge not 
more than fifteen or twenty pupils, and in the larger 
centres, where selection can be made, only that type of 
pupil such as has been found to possess such potentiai- 
ities as that particular teacher has been shown skilful 
to arouse. A teacher whose tastes are scientific, who 
appreciates the value of that study, who has watched 
in his own mind a realization of natural laws grow, 
who knows what phenomena and what processes are 
calculated to impress on the curious mind the connec- 
tion between cause and effect, or the extension of a 
particular instance into a general law—such a one will 
have under his guidance a group of boys and girls who 
have revealed to the potentiality tests their latent 
power in that branch of human activity. A teacher 
whose love is literature, to whom great poems are 
much more than words, who delights in noble thoughts, 
in musical cadences, in felicitous and beautiful images, 
and who possesses the power to interpret creations of 
prose and poetry through adequate vocal reproduction 
—such a one will be entrusted with those inherent 
lovers of beauty, those innate poets, those potential 
novelists, found in all groups of children. And so on, 
with the lover of animals and the scientific student of 
soil culture in charge of the coming agriculturists, the 
keen, methodical, sagacious business man training the 
coming merchants and book-keepers; with the French- 
man who has learned English, and realises the difficul- 
ties incident to learning a new language, in charge of 
the potential French linguists, loving his own lan- 
guage, and respecting it. And so on, with the same 
principle applied in all branches of human learning. 

This will be the students’ major; as much of the 
other studies as can be profitably imparted will be 
taught them, motive being secured by the relation of 
the other studies to the grand passion of the pupil’s 
heart. The scientific student will not learn science to 
the exclusion of everything else; he will learn to read 
that he may unlock the sealed chests of learning that 
contain the delight of his soul; he will learn to write 
that he may record his own discoveries; learn to work 
with symbols and numbers, that he may make the 
necessary calculations, and so on. 

There is nothing new in this theory, or anything 
original in this prediction. I might have thought, and 
did think, that I was putting the idea into slightly dif- 
ferent form than it had hitherto assumed. But less 
than ten minutes after I had finished writing the 
above, I picked up a little booklet by Charles W. Eliot, 
so long the head of Harvard University, and read these 
words: 

‘““When we come to the details of a course of in- 
struction, of a programme of studies, there is room for 
great difference of opinion, for prolonged discussion. 
.... But the programme of studies is not so import- 
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ant an element in school work as many of us imagine. 
It does not make so much difference what a girl or boy 
studies, as how he studies, and with whom he studies. 
For myself, I think the safest way in the education of 
every individual child is to find out, if one can, what 
that child likes most in the way of intellectual exer- 
tion and does best, and then see to it that the child 
gets instruction in that thing if he gets nothing else. 
Make sure of that. It is astonishing how little we 
really need to know of what are rashly called essential 
subjects. .... Therefore, it is a safe policy throughout 
secondary education to require only the barest ele- 
ments of the few subjects which we have some prac- 
tical applications, and then to direct the training of 
every mind to those subjects which the child most af- 
fects, as Shakespeare says. There is not a subject in 
all the range of human knowledge that will not de- 
velop to a high degree every mental faculty in a mind 
which loves it. And, after all, the object in secondary 
education is always—not primarily only, but primarily, 
secondarily, and always—to win power, to win the 
capacity to use one’s mind with clearness, accuracy, 
precision, grasp, and productiveness. That is the ob- 
ject of education. .... ol 

It will be objected that this criticism of our present 
system achieves no practical purpose, that the indi- 
cated revolution in methods is chimerical and vision- 
ary, that the broad theory may sound reasonable, but 
that the practical details of working out such a pro- 
posed change will present such difficulties as to make 
the scheme forever impossible. It is quite true that 
many arguments can be advanced against it—I can see, 
as I write, a number of them. But some of these will 
be found to be inapplicable, when examined. It may 
be objected that with a higher ratio of teachers to 
pupils, the cost of education will be increased accord- 
ingly. But if by such means we can raise the efficiency 
percentage of our educational system from 10 per cent. 
to 50 per cent., we shall be getting much more educa- 
tion for our money, and the cost of education will thus 
be reduced rather than increased. It may be that a 
child under such a system will make more progress in 
two months than he would under the present methods 
in ten. If such is the case, two months of schooling 4 
year will then be more valuable than a full term now. 
Instead of instructors and teachers working overtime, 
and pupils sitting passive, putting away all concern in 
their studies as they don their hats and caps at four 
o’clock—the common state of-affairs today—pupils 
may continue to work out their desires and ambitions 
at home, coming occasionally to the fountain head of 
knowledge for further direction and inspiration. 

In any case, our present educational system is open 
to criticism. If we are to advance, it will be by the 


examination of our present ways, by comparison of re- - 


sults obtained with results desired, by the application 
of each new scientific discovery as it is made, by the 
wisdom gained from the Thinkers of the Past and the 
Thinkers of the Present. If we cease to look forward, 
we are doomed to fossilization. Though we must con- 
tinue to use our present tools with the utmost posible 
skill, though we must continue to extract by ingenious 
methods the most possible out of present methods, we 
must look ahead occasionally, to see if our general 
principles are not open to improvement. We must go 
warily, must be careful to hold fast to all that which 
has proved to be good, must prefer evolution to revolu- 
tion. But even revolution would be preferable to blind 
satisfaction, a smug content that will petrify and even- 
tually destroy all of the spirit that maketh alive. 








Creative Service in Eduration 
(B. D. W.) 














When Heine visited the industrial England of one 
hundred years ago he remarked that the machines were 
almost like human beings; and he added that the hu- 
man beings were very like machines. Since that time 
the exchange of faculties has proceeded apace, until 
today, when we find mechanical processes more than 
ever subdivided, and the workman Taylorised into 
ruthless efficiency. We even see a Continental play- 
wright carrying Heine’s idea to its extreme conclusion 
by the production of a perfect machine—a Robot. It is 
true that Ruskin and Morris preached that the only 
true wealth is Life and Service, rather than quantity 
of output, high wages, and short hours. But the for- 
mer weakened his social philosophy in an attempt to 
stem the advance of industrial development by in- 
veighing against machinery; and the latter was con- 
sidered a mere poet who was rich enough to indulge 
a fad for mediaevalism. The nineteenth century, which 
witnessed the introduction of such a practical thing as 
man’s modern attire, was much too busy to listen to 
these voices. It is easy to see how, in the growing hat- 
red against industrialism, education developed its 
present characteristics as a vehicle of ‘‘culture.’’ Those 
interested in and responsible for education in the mid- 
dle of last century, whether for studious workmen or 
for the nation’s children, were often University men, 
somewhat removed from the dust and noise of factory 
life. Both they and the working classes turned away 
from this life, and found recreation in an education 
which expressed the literary and abstract ideology of 
the Renaissance and the old Universities. And thus 
today our educational system is little expressive of the 
society in which we live. The workers still believe 
that a similar relation exists between industrialism and 
education, as we notice in a body like the W.E.A. To 
them education is passive and introspective rather 
than an expression of social and creative activities. It 
means an escape from the factory to the green lawns 
of Oxford—not without cause, either. Its material is 
based on the intellectualism of the classics, and there 
is little attempt to formulate a new culture which has 
its roots in our modern society. 

These remarks apply especially to the education of 
our children. Though it is one hundred years since 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, HerbaAt and Froebel spoke of 
“‘liberty,’’ ‘‘interest,’’ and ‘‘learning by doing,’’ 
there is little sign of the.demonstration of such ideals 
in the schools today. Perhaps it is for this reason that 
the Times Educational Supplement recently recorded 
its opinion that a thorough revision is necessary in 
educational practice. It is easy to see, indeed, that 
the children for whom the schools exist have really no 
voice in the making of the curriculum. Whatever may 
interest youngsters outside of school, be it string, 
marbles, putty, wheels, cardboard or dolls, is of little 
use in the solution of school problems. At the most 
active period of their lives they must sit still for sev- 
eral hours daily (this will some day be recognized as 
torture) ; they are lectured by grown-ups on subjects 
which generally have no bearing on their own inter- 
ests. The interchange of ideas among themselves, in 
itself a valuable process, is forbidden by penalties. 
School ‘‘work’’ to them is a means of loafing; while 
play, which is their one channel of communion with 
real experience, is frowned upon. . No wonder that Mr. 
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Shaw has noted many points of similarity between 
schools and prisons!’ How has this false conception 
of education arisen? It has largely sprung from a 
wrong interpretation of the meaning of work, as 
something ugly and monotonous, something which can 
only be regarded as a regrettable necessity. Work 
has become the antithesis of vocation and spontaneous 
activity, and our present education represents this 
wrong idea. The Labour Party has no greater task 
before it than that of restoring harmony between these 
two social functions, work and education, and this it 
ean do by the building up of a school life which is at 
once interesting, real, active, and expressive of the 
world around it. 

Within recent years many avenues of research have 
been explored by such pioneers in education as Miss 
Margaret MeMillan, Mr. Edmund Holmes, Madame 
Montessori, and Dr. Hayward, who have all had ac- 
tual experience to guide them. There are the re- 
searches into play-activity, of which Mr. MecMunn 
writes in ‘‘The Child’s Path to Freedom.’’ The first 
explanation of play was that it is surplus energy. It 
has been said, ‘‘Play is the expression of superfluous 
energy above that required for the essential needs of 
life.’’ According to this, play is a change from work, 
even the converse, and is of no utilitarian value. While 
this is true of adults, especially in an industrial com- 
munity where work is associated with ugliness of cir- 
cumstanee, it hardly applies to children, who do no 
work in the usual sense. To a child, play is not inci- 
dental. It is not an expression of surplus, but of all, 
energy. And so it was realised that play is a practice 
and preparation for adult work and life. This is ob- 
viously true of children playing at ‘‘shops,’’ and girls 
playing with dolls. Thus the child is father of the 
man, and educationists are beginning to realise what 
little scope there is for this fundamental impulse in or- 
dinary school life. Similarly with the discoveries of 
what is called the New Psychology, which shows us 
how the greater part of the mind is the Unconscious, 
and the mental complexes, which have their roots in 
the instinets, are the main material of the mind, rather 
than the rational and intellectual faculties. If this is 
really so, (and the New Psychology has stood the test 
of practical application ‘better than the ‘‘faculty’’ doe- 
trine of the earlier psychologists) then the present 
school curriculum allows little opportunity for the lib- 
eration of energy. By appealing to the superficial 
rather than to the basic impulses of the mind, and by 
splitting off school life from the external world, and 
so creating a false outlook: towards both, the present 
curriculum is more than counterbalancing any good 
it does in giving the technique of the three R’s. No 
wonder that some educational reformers refuse to send 
their children to school! 

So from a consideration of modern theories it- be- 
comes plain that no mere extension of the present edu- 
cation in our schools can be sufficient. The Labour 
Party must guard against too superficial a view of its 
duties in the reform of this important social service. 
It is, in this respect, disheartening, if not surprising, 
to find Labourists expressing a desire for ‘‘a broad 
highway from the Kindergarten to the University”’ 
(which certainly sounds well) as if that policy, ap- 
plied to the present literary, abstract, and non-manual 
methods, will produce anything except a more effi- 
cient “‘blackeoat,’’ who despises all manual labour—a 
process which may be seen going on among the work- 
ing-class children of any secondary school. The mere 
fulfilment of the present Education Acts, while it may 


be satisfactory to cultured idealists like Mr. Fisher 
and Mr. Wood, should not suffice for one who has 
probed more deeply into social evils, and recognized 
their close connection with education. The kind of 
education, in the present instance, is of more import- 
ance than its extent. This perhaps explains the state- 
ment of Lord Robert Cecil last year that he could not 
understand the Labour enthusiasm for higher educa- 
tion, since ‘‘things have been managed by educated 
people.’’ And from a similar point of view Mr. Me- 
Munn has suggested that the schoolboy is a sad fall 
from the genuine original, the boy. 

But an attempt to forecast future educational re- 
form depends on more than research in theory. It is 
necessary to notice what developments are taking 
place in actual practice and experiments. From them 
we can learn much. Such pioneering work is much 
commoner in England than in Scotland, where the 
greater rigidity of the examination system allows few 
opportunities for departure from the orthodox course 
ot studies so that from this point of view the tradi- 
tional superiority of Scotland is being eclipsed. By 
far the greatest work has been done in the English 
public school, Oundle, under its late headmaster San- 
derson. To read ‘‘Sanderson of Oundle’’ (Chatto and 
‘Windus, 12|6) is to see what a dreary round of aca- 
demic futilities the average school is! It is useless to 
say that because Sanderson’s work was done in a pub- 
lic school it has no meaning for us, for during his last 
years he delivered many lectures in an attempt to re- 
model national education according to his ideas. In 
September of last year, in the New Leader, Mr. H. G. 
Wells wrote, ‘‘Sanderson’s conception of education ‘s 
one that a renascent Labour Party, steadfastly re- 
solved to take power and govern, and setting itself in 
earnest to the task of reconstruction upon saner, 
sounder, juster lines, must necessarily adopt. It is the 
conception of education directed to creative service, 
which is exactly what we of the Labour Party mean 
when we talk of Labour, instead of to competition and 
‘‘nossessiveness.’’ The importance of Sanderson to 
the Labour movement cannot be overestimated. Were 
I asked to give a sound Labour policy with regard to 
the schools and universities in one word, I should an- 
swer, ‘‘Sandersonise.’’ Instead of classrooms where 
boys sit passively imbibing information, Sanderson es- 
tablished laboratories for Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
Musie, Art, History, Literature, where every boy’s 
talent and predilections are discovered and set to re- 
search work. There the boys do things, and learn by 
dding. They have engines of 30-h.p., and pulley tackle 
capable of dealing with a weight of half-a-ton. They 
produced munitions during the war. They have many 
ac-es of land where they conduct experiments—Men- 
del’s work with peas, and the crossing of wheats. They 
repair the agricultural machinery of neighbouring 
farmers. They explore the countryside and collect 
and classify examples in geology, botany, zoology. 
The annual exhibitions—what a multiplicity is there 
displayed! And all this is done for a purpose—to re- 
build society. Although Sanderson accepted indus- 
trialism, not only as inevitable, but as beneficial, the 
greatest tragedy of the age to him was the ‘‘un- 
stretched faculties’? of the worker, tied to a weary 
routine where there is no outlet for creative activity. 
He came to recognize society as a scramble where the 
acquisitive instincts had full play; and he deplored 
an education which found no outlet for impulses just 
as fundamental, and of far greater social import. This 
book should be read by all Socialists, for it is as a con- ; 
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Why Schoolroom Floors 
Require This Treatment 


HERE is a definite relation between the condition of the 
floor of a schoolroom and the air which pupils and teacher 
breathe throughout the long school day. 


If floors are dusty and if the dust is being stirred up con- 
tinually, a dangerous, germ-laden atmosphere is the inevit- 
able result—a condition which is detrimental to health and 
progressive work. 


Imperial Floor Dressing, by capturing dust and holding it to 
the floor, keeps the school-room atmosphere clean and fresh. 
In addition, Imperial Floor Dressing improves the floors in 
appearance and natural wearing quality. 


One gallon of this germicidal preservative treats more than 
400 square feet of floor surface. A single application made 
with the Imperial Floor Oiler lasts for weeks. Write our 
nearest office and our salesman will supply you with full 
information. 





IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 





IMPERIAL IOCO LIQUID GLOSS— 


Cleans and polishes desks, chairs, furniture and ail 
finished surfaces. Unexcelled for linoleum floors. 
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tribution to the solution of the industrial problem 
that the record of Oundle school stands. 

In several districts of England simliar work on a 
smaller scale is proceeding. ‘‘The New Era in Edu- 
eation’’ (Philips, 3\6) gives an account of some of 
these experiments. The most comprehensive are those 
of Mr. O’Neill in Lancashire and Mr. Arrowsmith near 
Halifax. The schools are attended by the children of 
mill-workers. Both the headmasters have gradually 
evolved a freer curriculum based on self-activity. By 
forms of handwork such as gardening, book-binding, 
and carpentry, by excursions to local industries, they 
have made school life a reflex of the world. This does 
not mean that the three R’s are neglected, but rather 
that they receive a new significance. In Brighton and 
Lambeth, too, the teaching of Civics has advanced on 
similar lines. The children collect data such as maps, 
guides, pictures of hotels, hospitals, factories, munici- 
pal offices, markets, and railways, and form exhibi- 
tions of their work. But the most remarkable work 
recorded in this book is that in a Poplar School. Mr. 
C. T. Smith has written two books, in which he des- 
eribes how the children of his working-class quarter 
produced ‘‘The Magic Flute’’ and ‘‘Faust,’’ making 
the stage properties and costumes themselves. So re- 
markable were these performances (done without any 
trimming to juvenile capacities) that several leading 
musical critics, including Mr. Shaw, paid visits and 
gave their hearty commendation. 

To take one more aspect of education viewed as 
creative activity. In the Daily Herald of September 
9th, 1922, Mr. Lansbury wrote, ‘‘ With a proper system 
of education in our village schools we could establish 
such a method of co-operative farming as would make 
our land independent of foreign supplies, and make 
it easy for our children to learn how to work, and to 
find work when the time comes for them to earn their 
bread.’’ Here Mr. Lansbury is getting down to a 
much-neglected question. At present, school garden- 
ing is carried on, as a recent Parliamentary answer 
showed, in only 6,550 schools (England and Scotland). 
Most of these, naturally, are in rural areas. Yet when 
we consider its importance to us as individuals, and to 
the nation as a World Power; and when we consider 
the thousands of youths now leaving school with noth- 
ing to lay their hands to, we must surely recognise 
this subject as essential as the three R’s. But garden- 
ing is not for rural areas only. What about the child 
in a town slum? If he is to obtain while still impres- 
sionable a consciousness of the futility of life in the 
large industrial towns, then, in some way, say by daily 
transport to schools outside the town, the child must 
learn of Nature’s processes by personal contact before 
the factory has imprisoned him. The gain in health, 
in broadened outlook, and in the wealth of increased 
food supplies would justify such a step. Moreover, we 
should attain that ideal preached by Owen and Kro- 
potkin of productive and physical activity allied with 
intellectual instruction. 

The inevitable result of a reform of educational 
practice on the lines suggested above would be a great 
awakening on the part of children and parents. Why, 
they would begin to see something in it after all! The 
workers, instead of regarding education ‘as academic 
and cultural, would recognize it as the power which 
first taught them the meaning of labour and life. At 
present the average man’s attitude, if not actively 
hostile, is neutral and suspicious. He sees the school 
as a kind of museum, a repository of strange apparatus 
and articles, labelled and catalogued as a sign of their 


connection with the distant world. Yet the scope of 
the school is infinitely greater than most people and 
teachers imagine. It should be the very centre of 
social life—especially in a rural district. To say that 
education is for a certain number of hours daily, and 
for a few years only, is like saying that religion is only 
for Sundays. The Labour Party can do much to de- 
velop this wider meaning. In any ease, in its inten- 
tion of building a new social order, the Party cannot 
be content to have the citizens of the future in the 
power of an obsolete system. -It must call in the edu- 
cational pioneers (who, in many cases, it must be 
confessed, do not see the social implications of their 


ideas) and set them to work. It is all too easy in a 


commercial country like Britain, to overestimate the 
importance of the three R’s, and a reorganization on 
the lines suggested would at once capture the imagina- 
tion of the children, the parents, and the workers, as 
something which they have always secretly longed for. 
With the advent of such a time we might apply to the 
School the words of Whitman in his prophetic ‘‘Song 
of the Exposition,’’ 
‘*A palace, loftier, fairer, ampler than any yet, 
Earth’s modern wonder, gladdening the sun and sky, 
Over whose golden roof shall flaunt 
The banners of every land, 
While somewhere within its walls 
Shall all that forwards human life be started, 
Tried, taught, advanced, exhibited.’’ : 

—The Socialist Review. 
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The policy of retrenchment inaugurated by the gov- 
ernment for this year, necessarily deferred action in 
connection with ‘‘Group Insuranee.’’ Sufficient as- 
surance has, however, been received to indicate that 
this important matter will be considered an economic 
necessity in the near future. Acting on this presump- 
tion, it has been deemed expedient and opportune to 
commence further consideration of the subject, and as 
there may be some members who are not familiar with 
insurance in its different aspects, it will be the pur- 
pose of the following to emphasize briefly the import- 
ance of insurance in general, and particularly the 
‘*Group’’ plan. 

The most general conception of insurance is a pro- 
vision made by a group of persons, each in danger of 
some loss, the extent of which cannot be foreseen, so 
that when such losses shall occur to any of them, they 
shall be distributed over the whole group. Its essen- 
tial elements, therefore, are, ‘‘Foresight’’ and ‘‘Co- 
operation’’—the former the special distinction of the 
civilized man, the latter, the means of social progress. 
But foresight is only possible in the degree in which the 
consequences of conduct are assured, i.e., it depends on 
an ascertained regularity in the forces of nature and 
the order of society. 

As nature is studied and subdued, and as society 
is developed, the element of chance is slowly elimin- 
ated from life. In a progressive society, Education, 
Science, Invention, the Arts of Productions, with regu- 
lar government and civil order, steadily work together 
to narrow the realm of chance and extend that of fore- 
sight, but there remain certain events which may dis- 
turb all anticipation, and in spite of man’s best wis- 
dom and effort, may deprive him of the fruits of his 
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ae Recommended 


‘Your system of teaching lan- 
guages has been highly recommend- 
ed to me by a former student of 
yours.’?’ — E. G. B., University of 
Saskatchewan. 

Latin, French, German, Spanish, 

by Mail. 


L’ACADEMIE DE BRISAY 


OTTAWA 








10153 103rd Street 
Phone 1711 Edmonton, Alta, 


R. M. NICHOL 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


Style, Fit and Finish Guaranteed 
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OPTICIANS 
O21? JASPER AVE 


SILVERWARE 
EDMONTON 





‘*Where Poor Eyes and Good Glasses 
Meet’’ 


IRVING KLINE 
REGISTERED OPTOMETRIST 
Eyes Examined Glasses Fitted 


Lenses Ground 
10129 Jasper Ave., next Empress Theatre 


PHONE 5264 . EDMONTON, Alta. 














Roseberry Villa Hotel 


10142 105th Street 


2 Blocks from Hudson’s Bay Store and 
Theatres 


Hot and Cold Running Water in 
Rooms. 
Well Furnished and Steam Heated 
Clean, Quiet, Comfortable 


Rates from $1.00 Day Single 
$1.50 Double—Meals From 25c 


MRS. A. M. LEE, Prop. 








EDMONTON 
FLOWER SHOP 


10203 Jasper Avenue 
Phone 1739 


Flowers for All Occasions 
Quality Flowers 
Artistic Arrangement 





SECRETARIES OF LOCALS 


When forwarding fees to head- 
quarters or when remitting 
your subscription to this Maga- 
zine, 
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There is no better way to send 
money —in large or small 
amounts — by mail. If lost or 
stolen, your money refunded or 
a new order issued free of 
charge. 


Drafting and 

Supply Co., 

Limited 

10210 101st Street, Victoria Block 
Edmonton, Alta. 





Artists’ Supplies 
Drawing Instruments and Materials 
Reeves—Boxes School Water Colors 
Terrachrome Crayons 
Pastels, Ete. 
China Painting Materials 





High Grade Oil Colors, Water Colors, 
Brushes, Show Card Colors 








Latest Spring 
Novelties 


IN SUITS, COATS, DRESSES 
AND MILLINERY 





OUR MOTTO: 


Quality Garments at Moderate 
Prices 





Forbes-Taylor Co. 


10514-18 Jasper Avenue 














MARSHALL’S BOOK STORE 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY 


MEDICINE HAT 
Phone 3633 621 2nd &t. 











MY VALET COMPANY 


MERCHANT TAILORS 


DYE WORKS DRY CLEANING 
PRESSING ALTERING, ETC. 
Our Service covers the Cleaning, 
Dyeing and Repairing of Everything. 
Mail Orders given special attention. 


10718 Jasper Ave. Edmonton. 
Phone 1891 











Che Srhonl 


Canada’s Leading Educational 
Journal ’ 


During its nine years of publication 
this journal has stood for increase of 
teachers’ salaries and adequate profes- 
sional recognition. Now it has the satis- 
faction of seeing its ideals in process of 
attainment. 

THE SCHOOL is a modern, progressive, 
educational journal, produced by teachers 
for teachers. 

‘‘The newest and best in education’’ is 
THE SCHOOL’S motto. It supplies an 
abundance of the best of material on 
teaching the newer subjects, on art, agri- 
culture, nature study, primary work, cur- 
rent events, the teaching of the after- 
war settlements. 

Subscription, $1.50 per annum 


Ontario College of Education 
University of Toronto Toronto 





Hudson’s Bay Beauty Parlors 
Hairdressing 
All Lines of Work 
First Quality Hair Goods 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Inecto Hair Restorative 
Six Expert Operators 




















VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
& SMITH 


BARRISTERS, SOLICITORS, ETC. 


George H. Van Allen, LL.B.; W. E. 
Simpson, LL.B.: S. Bruce Smith, B.A., 
LL.B., Empire Bldg. (corner 101st St. 
and Jasper Ave.) Edmonton.  Solici- 
tors for Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Inc., Thacker Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, Canadian Dinant 
Coal Company, Ltd. 
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labor. These are mainly of two classes, viz. : 

1. Damage to property by the great forces of na- 
ture, such as lightning, hail, peril of the sea and fire. 

2. Prema‘ure death. 

A useful life has an economic value, and no skill 
ean make certain its continuanee to its normal close, 
in the reasonable expectation that it will last until a 
competence is gained or the family ceases to be de- 
pendent. Both classes of loss are alike, in that they 
fall on individuals in the mass who are not known be- 
forehand, not selected by any traceable law, but the 
sufferers are ruined, while the same pecuniary loss, if 
distributed over the whole number, would be little 
felt. Wherever the sense of community is existent, this 
has been discerned and some effort made to act upon 
it. Insurance begins when the liability to loss is reeog- 
nized as common, and provision is made beforehand to 
meet it from a common fund. 

As we do not live for ever, the necessity and ad- 
visability of insurance is, therefore, apparent, espe- 
cially in the case of a married man wtih a family de- 
pendent on his salary, and who may be snatched away 
from them without a moment’s warning. Most of the 
men of the service who are physically fit, have some 
insurance, but unfortunately the ordinary rates pro- 
hibit the enjoyment of this great blessing to a large 
number, on account of the modest size of their salary. 
Thus, there is little safeguard for the family in case of 
death, and it is particularly on their behalf that the 
‘‘Group’’ plan is being advocated. 

Prior to the war, girls and young women who were 
supporting themselves and had no dependents, gave 
little thought to the necessity of insurance. However, 
today, women are giving ever increasing attention to 
business affairs, and many are filling positions of res- 
ponsibility and have relatives or friends dependent 
upon them, who, under former conditions would. them- 
selves be dependent. 

The magnificent part played by the women of all 
the countries involved, has given them a place in the 
councils of the nations, in industry and commeree, and 
even in politics, to which, however deserving, they did 
not have access before the war. Women always have 
been, and always will be, an important factor in the 
government service. However, they do not generally 
consider their positions in the light of a career, but 
rather as a temporary affair, whether or not matri- 
mony is the object to which they aspire. It is sub- 
mitted that such employees would become more firmly 
attached to the service through the medium of 
‘Group’? Insurance. This would mean economy and 
efficiency. 

Apart from the above factors, it is important that 
every employee should leave an estate, sufficient to 
pay all debts and obligations, and in order that he or 
she may be buried in decency and honor. 

Some of the distinctive features of the ‘‘Group”’ 
plan are as follows: 

No medical examination is required. 

The premium is usually met by the employer and 
employee on a 50-50 basis. The scheme is usually com- 
pulsory for all, although this is not absolutely essen- 
tial, as any well defined group may be covered. The 
cost once established remains stationary. The amount 
any individual may be entitled to is a matter of ar- 
rangement, the maximum generally being three thous- 
and dollars ($3,000.00. ) 

There are provisions for disabilities, ete. An em- 
ployee leaving the service may continue at the ordin- 
ary premium rates with no medical examination. 


Some companies furnish many special features, such 
as nursing service in case of sickness. 

The ‘‘Group”’’ plan of insurance is one of the fun- 
damental principles of co-operation, and has been 
adopted by many of the large industrial concerns and 
institutions, among which are the governments of the 
Provinces of Quebec and Manitoba. In the latter prov- 
ince the government pays the whole premium. The 
system provides the maximum of insurance at the 
minimum cost during the life of a person, whose death 
would mean the greatest financial loss to the depend- 
ents. It promotes a spirit of confidence and under- 
standing, by cementing the relationship of goodwill 
between the employer and employee. It would exer- 
cise an elevating and stabilising influence on the per- 
sonnel of the service, as it would ke a means of induce- 
ment to better educated young people to desire admis- 
sion to the service, with the object of making it a 
career instead of a stepping stone. The present ab- 
normal labor turnover would be greatly reduced, as 
the policy holders would be reluctant to withdraw from 
the service because of the protection afforded to the 
family. 

Insurance under the ‘‘Group’’ plan is considered a 
partial compensation for loyal and continuous service. 
It implies that an employer desires continuity of ser- 
vice. It relieves worry and anxiety on the part of the 
employee as to the permanency of his position and for 
the future provision of his family, and thus, with con- 
fidence and contentment, he is better equipped to ren- 
der efficient service. 

An insurance premium is a fixed amount, whereas 
grants or gratuities are an uncertain quantity, and 
generally unsatisfactory, as there is always the pos- 
sibility of unintentional discrimination. Insurance 
under the ‘‘Group’’ plan would obviate the necessity of 
making grants by order-in-council to the dependents 
of deceased civil servants. It would also relieve the 
dependents from the humiliation of accepting charity. 

The amount expended under the present system of 
reward for long and faithful service in case of death, 
would contribute to a large extent towards the pay- 
ment of the insurance premium, and since this sporadic 
and irregular system has been in effect for many years, 
unless some other means are provided, it would be 
hard to discontinue, especially in the case of an em- 
ployee who does not come under the provisions of the 
Superannuation Act. This is a strong reason why the 
government should agree to co-operate in the proposed 
scheme, and should consider the matter without any 
suggestion of paternalism, but simply from the stand- 
point of economy and sound business sense. 

By assisting to make insurance under the proposed 
plan a possibility, the government would be relieved 
from the embarrassing position referred to in connec- 
tion with gratuities. It would also be relieved from 
the reproach of indifference to the welfare of the de- 
pendents of deceased or disabled employees, and an 
opportunity would be given to employees physically 
unfit or of advanced years, to secure insurance that 
would otherwise be unobtainable. Insurance would be 
provided for the low-salaried employee that could not 
possibly be afforded at the ordinary rates. 

It is submitted in conelusion that if ‘‘Group’’ In- 
surance is brought into effect, it would contribute in 
no uncertain manner to the relieving of anxiety for 
the future, and would enable the servants of the people 
in this province to discharge their respective duties 
in a mannr becoming the dignity and importance of the 
work in which they are engaged—Cwvil Service Bulletin 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL SERVICE ACROSS CANADA 

















“THE CONTINENTAL LIMITED” 


Leaves Edmonton EASTBOUND 7:45 A.M. 
Leaves Edmonton WESTBOUND 11:15 P.M. 


Without Change of Cars 


TO 


VANCOUVER WINNIPEG TORONTO 
OTTAWA and MONTREAL 


Direet connections at Montreal for Maritime Province points, with Maritime Express and Ocean Ltd. 
QUICKEST POSSIBLE TIME BEATS ALL OTHERS 


Allow Us to Assist You in Planning Your Trip 


Full particulars from Tourist and Travel Bureau, Edmonton, corner Jasper Avenue and 100th Street, 
phones 1712-4057-4732, or Tourist and Travel Bureau, Calgary, 218 8th Avenue West, phone M3626, or 
write Jos. Madill, District Passenger Agent, Edmonton. 
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F-~r The Fall Term 


“Old Reliable” Hyloplate Surfacer 


Makes old Blackboards look like new at a small cost. Easily ap- 
plied. Supplied in black or green. One. quart covers 60 square feet 
with three coats. 

Black Green 
Per pint 7 $1.75 
Per quart , 2.75 
Per half gallon : 4.25 
Per gallon ; 7.75 
Slating Brushes, 3-inch ‘ 4-inch .. 2.25 








Slated Cloth 


Can be put on plastered or board wall. Very suitable 
for extra blackboard space. 


36 inches wide, per yard 


48 inches wide, per yard 
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The “Geoplanus”’ 


A collapsible Globe. Map of tke World, beauti- 
fully colored and glazed. Full instructions for put- 
ting together. 


Circumference over 12 inches. Equipped with 

complete standard. WIRE STAND 
With the Geoplanus—‘‘A Globe for every desk’”’ GLOBE 

—is possible. Diameter 6. inches. 


Price—only 25c—Postage 3c. Very strongly rien 





E. N. Moyer Company Limited 


‘Canada’s School Furnishers’’ 
Sinee 1884 


10187 104th STREET, EDMONTON, ALTA. 
TORONTO SASKATOON 
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